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SUPPLEMENT TO MARCH, 1938, ISSUE OF VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


The Legislative Plan for The Teachers 
Retirement Bill. 


Acting under the advice of the sponsors of the 
teachers’ retirement bill, the introduction of the bill 
was delayed until the last day for the introduction 
of bills. 

The sponsors of the bill are Delegates Charles C. 
Louderback, Page and Warren Counties, R. Hill 
Fleet, Lancaster and Richmond Counties, Russell 
M. Weaver, Rockngham County and City of Har- 
risonburg, Horace H. Edwards, City of Richmond, 
M. R. Morgan, Botetourt and Craig Counties, Wal- 
ter H. Scott and Earl A. Fitzpatrick, City of 
Roanoke, and E. W. Sanford, Cumberland and 
Prince Edward Counties. 

At the same time that the retirement bill was in- 
troduced a tax bill was introduced to finance the 
retirement bill. This bill was sponsored by five 
of the patrons of the retirement bill. 


STATEMENT OF DELEGATE 
CHARLES C. LOUDERBACK 


Reasons for a Sound Retirement System for 
Teachers: 

1. Matter of Good Business——The State is 
definitely committed to the policy of a Retirement 
System for teachers. This is evidenced by the action 
of the Legislature of 1936, which set up a fund 
of $148,000.00 for each year of the biennium 1936- 
37 and 1937-38, in order that the teachers already 
retired should receive their retirement checks in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the old 1908 act. This 
policy of the State is further evidenced from the fact 
that the Appropriations Committee of the House, 
with the approval of the Governor, is bringing the 
Appropriation Bill to the floor of the House of Dele- 
gates, amended so as to provide the sum of $200,- 
000.00 for each year of the next biennium, in order 
that the checks of the teachers already retired, and 
those who will be retired during the two years of the 
biennium, may not be scaled down. The actions of 
these two assemblies on this question most assuredly 
commits the State to a Retirement System for 
Teachers and unless the State adopts a Sound Re- 
tirement System each succeeding Legislature will, 
from now on, be called upon to make larger and 
larger appropriations for the Retirement Fund, due 
to the present inadequate system. 


At present a person now sixty years old teaching 
school, having taught thirty-five years and expect- 
ing to retire at sixty-five years of age, will contri- 
bute 1% of his or her salary each year during the 
next five years, in addition to the 35% of one year’s 
salary already paid in, making a total contribution 
of 40% of one year’s salary toward a yearly retire- 
ment payment of 1/2 of the average annual salary 
for the last five years taught. If such average an- 
nual salary was $500.00 the annual retirement al- 
lowance would be $250.00 for life. The total pay- 
ments into this fund over the forty years taught 
would have been not more than $200.00. One can 
readily see that the State will have to bear the en- 
tire burden almost of this fund from now on. 

We have at present 1,152 on the Retirement Rolls 
and have about 1,814 more who will be retirable 
within the next ten years. 

It will be not only a just action on the Assembly’s 
part toward the teachers now making teaching their 
life’s work but will be good business on the part of 
the State that we enact a Sound Retirement System 
and have the teachers themselves contribute 
At present no 


now 
liberally toward their own system. 
teacher contributes more than 1% of her annual 
salary toward her own retirement; the State is pay- 
ing the rest and will pay more and more and more. 

Under the Retirement Bill introduced teachers be- 
coming members will contribute liberally to their 
own retirement. One twenty-five years old, female, 
will contribute 3.68% of her annual salary; one 
forty-five years old 4.80% of her annual salary; 
one sixty years old 6.15% of annual salary. Thus 
it will be seen that the teachers themselves, under 
the new plan, will be making a liberal contribution 
to their own retirement. 

After the accumulated obligation of those on the 
Retired List, and many soon to be retired, has been 
liquidated, then the amount required of the State 
for its contribution to this Fund will be greatly re- 
duced—to about 2% of the State’s Teachers Payroll. 

2. The Matter of Teaching Efficiency.—The pres- 
ent standard of living has been built up since the 
World War period—autos—radios—electric equip- 
ment and other things. The salaries of teachers 
have not kept pace with the cost of living and the 





cost of securing the education now required as a 
prerequisite for teaching. How can a teacher do 
her best work when she has to work hard to make 
ends meet in a financial way? How can she feel 
secure when looking to her latter years, especially 
when her salary is too small to permit the laying by 
for a rainy day? How can she be satisfied and con- 
tent and happy in her work when she cannot help 
but look toward better paid fields of endeavor ? 

A Sound Retirement System will do much to sta- 
bilize and professionalize the Teaching Profession. 

The Assembly of 1938 owes the loyal and hard- 
working teachers of this State more than will be 
provided in the Appropriation Bill that will contain 
$1,000,000.00 increase over the 1936 Bill. 

The natural increase of growth of our State School 
System—a few new teachers needed here and there, 
new buildings to maintain, heat, light, janitor serv- 
ice, repairs, a new school bus route—such expenses 
as these will take about half of the million. The 
other half million will provide an extra week, not 
month, to the term, and not a dollar increase in any 
one’s salary; all this predicated on the localities not 
making any reduction in their levies. 

The ideal way would be for Virginia to pay her 
capable teachers a sufficient salary to enable them 
to live comfortably, constantly to improve them- 
selves, and to lay by for a rainy day in insurance 
and in savings. 

It does not appear that Virginia will be able to 
accomplish this except over a period of years, maybe 
mot for many years. But Virginia can and should 
repeal the present Retirement Law and enact one 
that is sound and dependable. 


Teachers’ Retirement Bill Provides: 


1. Voluntary membership for all present teachers. 


2. Compulsory membership for all teachers enter- 
ing after enactment of the law. 

3. Makes full retirement allowance for present 
retired teachers, in accordance with the act of 1908. 

4. Provides for full retirement allowance for those 
teachers retiring within the next five years, in ac- 
cordance with 1908 act. 

5. Retirement at age 65, optional with teacher or 
employer—compulsory at 70 years of age. 

6. Provides for retirement account of disability 
after twenty years of service. 

7. Provides for four optional forms of benefit, 
and, in any case, for payment, to some one desig- 


nated by the teacher, of any residue of her teacher 
annuity remaining at her death. 

8. Provides for payment to teacher, when quitting 
the service, of her own accumulations. 

9. Contributions by the teachers will be based 
upon age when entering the service. At age of 20 
men will contribute 3.24% of their salaries, women 
3.52%. At age of 30 men 3.49%; women 3.89%; 
at age of 40 men 3.98%; women 4.45%; at age of 
50 men 4.63%; women 5.20%; at age of 60 men 
5.40%; women 6.15%. The rate of contribution 
upon entering the new system will obtain through- 
out as long as the teacher is on the payroll. 

The State’s payment at the beginning will be 
5.26% of teachers’ payroll, and will continue at this 
until those who are now on the retired list shall have 
been removed by death, and should grow constantly 
less, until no more on present list remain, at which 
time the State’s contribution should be less than 2% 
of total teachers’ payroll. 

10. Maximum retirement allowance will be 
$1,000 for year, in no case more than half of 
average salary. 

11. Administration to be by the State Board of 
Education. 

The consulting actuary employed by the Vir- 
vinia Education Association for drawing up the 
Plan of Retirement contained in this bill is Mr. 
Geo. B. Buck who has specialized exclusively in the 
establishment of sound retirement systems for more 
than forty years. He is a Fellow of The American 
Institute of Actuaries and of The Casualty Actuarial 
Society. He was the Actuary employed by the New 
York Commission to reorganize the New York City 
Teachers Retirement Fund in 1917. Mr. Buck has 
served as its Actuary ever since. He was employed 
as Consulting Actuary in the establishment of the 
following other retirement systems: 

Pennsylvania State Teachers, 

Ohio State Teachers, 

New Jersey Teachers, 

Maryland State Teachers, 

Louisiana State Teachers, 
and he has been called upon for advice by the As- 
sociations of California, Florida, Arizona, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, Montana and Washing- 
ton. 

There is'no question of Mr. Buck’s ability, nor 
as to the soundness of the plan proposed. 

The sponsors of the bill have ample voluntary 
pledges in the House of Delegates for its passage 











there if the funds can be provided to care for sums 
necessary to place it in operation. In addition to 
the appropriation as it comes to the floor of the 
House, with the Committee amendment, recom- 
mended by the Governor, setting aside $200,000 each 
year of the biennium for the present system, $600,- 
000 each year will be needed. 

There are now three tax bills introduced and re- 
ferred to proper committees of the House. They 
are as follows: 

Dr. Sanford’s Sales Tax Bill, 

The Scott Bill, calling for additional tax on 
beer, and 

The Scott Bill, calling for a tax on bottled soft 
drinks, the tax to be collected at the source. 


It is believed possible and probable that from one 
of these sources sufficient revenue may be obtained 
to finance the Teachers’ Retirement Bill. 


STATEMENT OF DELEGATE 
WALTER H. SCOTT 


The teachers’ retirement bill and the “soft drinks” 
tax bill are companion bills. 

The actuarially sound teachers’ retirement bill is 
to replace the unsound act placed on the statute 
books in 1908. The General Assembly has hereto- 
fore assumed the obligation of paying the retired 
teachers in accordance with the provisions of the 
old act, and $200,000 per year has been set aside 
in the present appropriations bill for this purpose. 
It has now been definitely learned that this obliga- 
tion is a constantly growing obligation because the 
old act is unsound. The members of the General 
Assembly know that it is now simply a matter of good 
judgment and good business practice to liquidate the 
obligation under the old act and to provide for the 
future by adopting an actuarially sound teachers’ 
retirement bill. In this way the obligation of the 
State will be materially reduced just as soon as the 
accrued liability under the old act is liquidated. 

The General Assembly is under a peculiar obliga- 
tion to provide a sound retirement bill for teachers. 
It is admitted that teachers have never been and. are 
not now paid adequate salaries and that they cannot 
provide for old age out of their small salaries. A 


sound retirement bill recognizes this obligation by 
paying a teacher in her old age a part of the salary 


that was not paid her during her productive years. 


The “soft drinks’ tax bill is to finance the 


teachers’ retirement bill so that the budget and the 


Governor’s fiscal policy will not be disturbed. The 
tax will be levied at the source on bottled soft 
drinks and on syrups, the bottled soft drinks to be 
taxed by a crown tax similar to the crown tax on 
bottled beer, and the syrups to be taxed by a stamp tax 
on each gallon of syrup. The tax on bottled soft 
drinks will be 1/4 cent per bottle. As there are more 
than four times as many bottles of soft drinks sold as 
there are bottles of beer sold, the tax on bottled soft 
drinks should bring in as much revenue as the pres- 
ent one cent tax on bottled beer. The “soft drinks”’ 
tax will provide the $600,000 which, added to the 
$200,000 provided in the appropriations bill for re- 
tired teachers, will finance the actuarially sound 
teachers’ retirement bill, and will leave a surplus 
to help take care of increased pay to teachers. 

The “soft drinks” tax will be levied at the source. 
It will be easily administered and without great ex- 
pense. It will tend to increase the sale of soft 
drinks because consumers will be told that our pub- 
lic school teachers (not only the retired teachers 
but the active ones) are receiving the benefits of the 
tax on soft drinks. The manufacturers or bottlers 
will be able to capitalize on this advertisement fea- 
ture. There will be no occasion to pass the tax on 
to the retailer. Being just 1/4 cent per bottle, there 
will be no attempt to pass it to the consumer. It 
will prove to be a popular tax. It will avoid the 
objections that are usually raised with reference to 
sales taxes. 

Above all, it will provide immediate and _per- 
manent security for the teachers who have served 
the State faithfully over a long period of years with 
inadequate salaries and who are now dependent 
upon the small quarterly sums provided in the old 
retirement act. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 
IMMEDIATELY 


Write and have your friends write to all of your 
representatives in the General Assembly urging them 
to vote for the teachers’ retirement bill and the “soft 
drinks” tax bill and at the same time urge them to 
vote for the bill for a nine months’ school term and 
increased pay for teachers and for the bill for free 
textbooks. These three bills constitute the Three 
Point Unified Program of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and the Virginia Education Association. 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Legislative Committee. 
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How’s your 


“J ashion 
were, 


Question: What’s the new sil- 
houette for coats and suits? 





— 








Answer: Straight and slim. 


Question: Do boleros figure 
in the spring picture? 


" Answer: With a capital B! 


Question: Name one of the 
most spirited new accessory 
colors. 


“Crrenpggiib ROH, 


Answer: Terra Cotta! 


Question: How about tail- 
ored clothes this season? 
Answer: Definitely femin- 
ized, with lines softly fitted 
and flattering. 


oes Sars 











Questions: Where’s the best 
place to get smart fashions 


} like the costume suit above? 
| Answer: At— 
| Mille 4 








Richmond, Va. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT .. 


SELECTION OF SCHOOL BOARDS 
IN VIRGINIA 


The 1902 Constitutional Convention of Virginia 
went a long way in an effort to protect the school 
system from political influence and to remove the 
appointment of members of school boards and divi- 
sion superintendents as far as possible from the 
direct influence of partisan politics. Federal re- 
ports under this regime showed the State of Virginia 
in a class by itself as to the method of selecting mem- 
bers of school boards and superintendents. 


When the Constitution was revised during Gover- 
nor Harry Flood Byrd’s administration the method 
of selecting school boards was taken out of the con- 
stitution and the Legislature was given the power 
to provide the method of selecting the school boards. 
The point was made that the old system was at 
least five steps removed from the people and there- 
fore needed to be changed. Accordingly the next 
session of the Legislature set up the following plan 
for selecting school boards: The judge of the circuit 
court was empowered to appoint two citizens to act 
with him as an electoral board whose function is to 
select school board members. The law also pro- 
vides that the school boards, instead of being named 
by the State Board of Education under the 1902 Con- 
stitution, shall elect division superintendents. 


It would seem from the fact that three bills are 
now pending in the Legislature for a change in 
selecting school boards that the present setup for 
the election of school boards is still unsatisfactory. 
One bill would provide that the boards of super- 
visors, as at present constituted, shall serve as the 
school board for the county in addition to its present 
duties. Another bill provides that school board 
members shall be elected by the boards of super- 
visors, and a third would elect school boards by 
popular vote. There is also pending a Senate reso- 


lution which provides that a commission of seven 
persons be appointed to make a study and recom- 
mend to the 1940 General Assembly a method of 
selecting school boards. 


There is difference of 


opinion among school officials and laymen alike as 
to the best method of selecting school boards. It is 
thought by some that the selection of school boards 
by the boards of supervisors would make possible 
political maneuvering and the local school system 
become a political bootball. 

The position of school board members is one of 
public trust and responsibility. Those who are 
thinking seriously about the best method of selecting 
school boards should keep in mind some fundamental 
considerations: 


1. Its duty rises above partisanship and political 
influence. The schools are maintained for the 
benefit of the public at large and not for any 
partisan group. 

There should be a clear-cut understanding and 

relationship of school board members to the 

school employees including superintendents, 
principals, and teachers. 

3. School board members should bear in mind at 
all times that the professional school employees 
are not always in a position to defend them- 
selves and the board must always be ready to 
shield and protect them against unjust criticism. 

4. School board members at all times should be 
ready to listen to complaints, petitions, and 
resolutions, and dispose of such matters in the 
best interests of the schools. 

5. Individual school board members should not 
assume responsibility for decision or action. 

6. School employees should be selected upon the 
basis of merit alone. Political or family rela- 
tionship should not influence the selection. It 
should not be necessary for the Legislature to 
pass laws regulating such matters. 

7. Neither the children nor the families of board 
members should accept any privileges or benefits 
from the school that are not enjoyed under like 
conditions by all. 

8. It is the duty of a school board to maintain the 
schools in a most efficient manner and to pay its 
employees reasonable and fair wages. 

9. A school board member cannot render efficient 
service unless he is informed, and therefore it 
is his duty to be familiar with laws concerning 
the schools and the duties and obligations of a 


bho 
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school board member to his school community 
and to the teaching personnel. 

10. It is the duty of a school board to aid in every 
way in offering a complete educational program 
so as to meet the individual needs of all the 
children. 

11. School boards should adopt reasonable and fair 
rules for the administration of the schools. 
These rules and regulations should look to the 
progress of public education. These rules and 
regulations should also be helpful guides to the 
teaching personnel. 

12. School board members should be guided in all 
their acts by loyalty and honesty of purpose if 
they expect such qualities in the school per- 
sonnel. 





TWO DEPLORABLE CONDITIONS 

The population in Virginia is about two and one- 
half millions. From a careful study in the field of 
our marginal population. Dr. W. E. Garnett, of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, tells us that one-half, 
or one and one-quarter millions, of this population 
can be classed as being in the marginal field, that is, 
from the economic standpoint their annual income 
is less than $500, and their cultural standard is very 
low, that is to say, they do not read intelligently 
newspapers, magazines and other kinds of litera- 
ture. One half, or about 625,000 of this marginal 
population is found among Negroes. This to say 
the least is a deplorable condition in Virginia. 

In this connection, a story is told by a member 
of the State Department of Education who was 
called into conference with a school board of one of 
the counties in Virginia. This school board was 
faced with the problem of finding funds with which 
to construct a modern school building in which to 
house a county high school, together with facilities 
for pupils of the elementary grades. Teachers in 
this county were paid miserably low salaries, and 
when a suggestion was made to increase taxes, the 


school board members replied that they were now 
operating on a tax rate up to the limit required by 


law. Then the suggestion was made to ask their 
representative in the Legislature to give the county 
the special privilege of increasing its tax rate so as 
to provide funds for the construction of the school 
building. They replied that they had made such 
a request to their representative and he refused to 
ask the Legislature for this privilege, saying that it 
would be a most unpopular move for him to make. 
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It was ascertained that a one-cent increase would 
produce in that county only $200. In other counties 
and cities a one-cent increase would yield from 
$4,000 to $5,000. We wonder how many times this 
condition of affairs could be duplicated among the 
counties of Virginia. 

These concrete cases of conditions in Virginia 
should have the serious attention of the members 
of the General Assembly. 





SCHOOL TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

We have seen no expression of opposition on the 
part of members of the General Assembly to the 
various increases in salaries of State officials recom- 
mended by Governor Peery. Nor have we seen any- 
thing in the Richmond newspapers, as yet, indicat- 
ing opposition to increasing compensation of the 
judges of State courts and providing for their retire- 
ment upon pensions upon reaching a certain age and 
after having served for a specified number of years. 
No opposition has developed as yet to the proposal 
to provide pensions for employes of the State govern- 
ment after years of service. 

But already opposition has been heard from mem- 
bers of the General Assembly to the proposal for a 
substantial increase in the salaries paid teachers in 
the public schools. Senator Robert W. Daniel’s bill, 
sponsored also by Senator Goode, of the Petersburg- 
Dinwiddie district, providing for such increases, is 
not to have easy sledding, if indeed it is enacted at 
all, in spite of the fact that no class of workers for 
the State are so poorly paid as those who teach our 
public schools. This applies with especial force to 
the teachers of our rural schools. 

In some cases, we believe, the compensation of 
rural teachers runs as low as $40 a month. Opposi- 
tion on the part of the Legislature to increasing such 
salaries would be unbelievable had it not manifested 
itself in past years. Such opposition is especially ex- 
asperating in view of the readiness of the General 
Assembly, frequently manifested, to increase salaries 
of other classes of public servants of the State al- 
ready richly compensated in comparison with our 
school teachers. Governor Peery recommended, for 
instance, increasing the salary of the chairman of the 
board of motion picture censorship to $3600 from 
$3000. In other words, it is proposed to increase the 
compensation of the chairman of this board, an ut- 
terly useless agency of the State government, by ap- 
proximately the sum paid a country school teacher 
for eight or nine months’ service. 
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It is recalled that the General Assembly four years 
ago, or possibly six years ago, subjected the com- 
pensation of workers for the State to a temporary 
reduction of 10 per cent. They began with the 
salaries of the school teachers, already shamefully 
underpaid. But the lawmakers excepted their own 
salaries, which were left intact—The Progress- 
Index, Petersburg, Va. 





SUMMER TOUR TO THE EVANGE- 
LINE COUNTRY 

We have not yet received sailing dates from the 
steamship company, nor have we received informa- 
tion as to the cost of the all-expense N. E. A. post- 
convention tour this coming summer. We are re- 
ceiving inquiries and it now looks as if there will 
be a sufficient number to organize the tour. 

The next issue of the Journal (April) will carry 
full details of the itinerary and costs. However, 
we shall probably get the information before the 
April issue comes from the press and we shall be 
glad to give it to those who will write direct to 
headquarters, addressing their letters to C. J. Heat- 
wole, 401 North Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia. 

This tour is planned with the idea of combining 
attendance at the annual convention of the National 
Education Association and visits to places associated 
with some of the outstanding events in American 
history and literature. We believe a great many 
Virginia teachers will be interested in making a 
tour of this kind with a congenial party and at the 
lowest possible cost. On such a tour the members 
of the party would be relieved of making hotel reser- 
vations, looking after the details connected with the 
transfer of baggage and transportation arrange- 
ments. 





RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF 
MRS. LENA HODGES YEATTS 

Whereas, God in His infinite wisdom has taken 
from our midst and promoted to higher service our 
friend and co-worker, Mrs. Lena Hodges Yeatts; and 

WHEREAS, we, the members of the Danville Teachers’ 
Association, as individual members and as a group, 
wish to express the feelings of grief and loss which 
we experience in her passing; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 


First, that we express our appreciation of her long 
years of faithfulness and untiring service. 

Second, that we extend to her family our deepest 
sympathy, 
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Third, that a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the family; that a copy be published in the Danville 
papers; that a copy be published in the Virginia 
School Journal; and that a copy be recorded in the 
minutes of the local Association. 

Lito W. DEITRICH 
KATHLEEN TOWNES 
LOouULA BOISSEAU 


Committee 





THE PASSING OF JAMES G. JETER 

James G. Jeter, for many years division superin- 
tendent of schools of Alleghany County, passed away 
at the home of his son in Jacksonville, Florida, on 
January 22. He was superintendent of schools in 
Alleghany from 1910 to 1933. For eighteen years 
previously he served as principal of the Covington 
schools. Mr. Jeter was widely known as one of the 
leading superintendents in the State. He was for one 
term president of the Department of Superintendents 
of the Virginia Education Association. 





A LETTER FROM THE 
N. E. A. DIRECTOR 


To THE PRESIDENTS OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS: 


Is your local group affiliated with the N.E.A.? 

Have you made plans to try to increase the mem- 
bership in the N.E.A.? 

You promised at the State meeting in November to 
do these two things. You have kept your word, be 
cause in the February count thirty-seven states made 
a gain in N.B.A. membership, and Virginia was in the 
list. There is still work to do to make our quota, 
for, to be on the Honor Roll, we need two hundred 
and seventy-six N.E.A. members. This number is very 
small for Virginia, as we have seventeen thousand 
teachers and less than three thousand N.E.A. members. 

Five states are on the Honor Roll now—New York, 
Alabama, Arkansas, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina. A letter just received from Dr. Willard E. 
Givens states that all who join now will be members 
for the entire year of 1938. Many places are putting 
on special drives at this time. Norfolk County sent 
word this week that they would be one hundred per 
cent. South Norfolk has called a meeting for Satur- 
day, February 12, and they plan to have a hundred 
per cent enrolment in N.E.A. Who will be the next? 

The fight to increase school budgets is difficult. 
Your National Association is making an extra effort 
to help you. Dr. Willard E. Givens sends the follow- 
ing message: “The N.E.A. is intensifying its efforts 
to make the public conscious of the importance of a 
strong educational program—research studies, news- 
paper publicity, and radio programs, which will in- 
terpret the services of the schools to the public. The 
success of this program will depend partly on you. 
Membership dues are needed to finance this work, Will 
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you not encourage your members to join now? You 
will receive the National Journal for the calendar year 
of 1938.” 


Did you see in the February Virginia Journal of 
Education that certificates may be renewed this year 
by attending the N.E.A. and the Elementary Princi- 
pal’s Conference at New York University for two 
weeks, and, as usual, meeting the requirements of the 
Reading Course? 


Since we all realize the great service that the N.E.A. 
renders to each of us, let us work together and put 
Virginia on the Honor Roll. If you are interested, 
please write to me at 410 W. 14th Street, Norfolk, 
Virginia, and I shall be glad to give you any further 
information. 


EpitH B. Joynes, Virginia Director, 
National Education Association. 





AMERICAN COUNCIL COM- 
MITTEE GETS NEW GRANT 


A grant of $135,000 from the General Education 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation for the three 
year support of the activities of the Committee on 
Motion Pictures in Education was announced last 
month in Washington by George F. Zook, president 
of the American Council on Education. With this 
grant a clearing house of information and activity 
on visual problems, as they relate to general education, 
will be established under the direction of Charles F. 
Hoban, Jr., associate in motion picture education. 





The Virginia Association of Health and Physical 
Education is holding its annual conference at V. M. I., 
Lexington, Virginia, on March 19, beginning at 9 A. M. 
The program will consist of papers, discussion and 
demonstrations. All interested in this phase of edu- 
cation are cordially invited to attend and participate. 
This meeting will be preceded by a two days’ coaching 
school at V. M. I. 





The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science is taking steps to preserve intellectual free- 
dom in democratic countries and in the promotion of 
peace. The council for this purpose is composed of 
thirteen of the most distinguished scientists in the 
country. , 





In the language of William F. Russell, “Judging by 
the standards of education, there are four kinds of 
government. There are the ignorant leading the igno- 
rant. This is tyranny. There are the ignorant lead- 
ing the wise. This is a prelude to revolution. There 
are the wise leading the ignorant. This is dictator- 
ship, or possibly a benevolent autocracy. There are 
the wise leading the wise. This is ideal democracy.” 
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Lifetime earnings of a college graduate average 
$72,000 more than those of a high school graduate and 
$96,000 more than a grade school graduate, according 
to the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company. 





I. L. Epperly, superintendent of schools in Floyd 
County, passed away a few weeks ago. He served 
as superintendent for a number of consecutive terms. 





Youth, a World Problem, is the title of a 138-page 
book published recently by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. It presents brief pictures of what is 
being done in fifty-eight countries to cope with the 
“youth problem.” Twenty pages are devoted to the 
situation in the United States. The introductory state- 
ment declares the chief solution lies in educational, 
recreational, and vocational training. 





It is estimated that 230 million dollars were spent 
last year for various phases of adult education. We 
are approaching a time when we will have a tax-sup- 
ported program of education for adults. As the cost 
of the expanding program of education and that of 
social security increases, the problem of financing 
public institutions of higher learning will be found 
more and more perplexing. 





Authorities at the University of North Carolina, 
recognizing teacher training as a major function of a 
university, recently established a division to be known 
as the Teacher Training Division in connection with 
the College of Arts and Sciences. The head of the 
Department of Education at the university of North 
Carolina was designated to be the chairman of the 
Division. The most significant thing about this plan 
is that it brings the entire University faculty in 
direct relationship to the work of teacher training. 
This is a step forward from a separate School of 
Education and will lessen the possibility of aloofness 
and a conflict of vested academic interests. 





J. Milton Shue, one time superintendent of schools 
of Accomac County and for the past seven years super- 
intendent of schools of Henrico County, has recently 
accepted the position of representative of the World 
Book Company, Yonkers, New York, for the State of 
Virginia. Mr. Shue takes to his new position a long 
and successful experience as school administrator and 
professional knowledge of textbooks. Mr. Shue has a 
wide circle of friends among the school superintend- 
ents, principals and teachers who will be glad to know 
of his connection with this important publishing house. 





Dr. William H. Kilpatrick gave two lectures before 
the teachers and principals of Richmond during the 
week of February 14. 
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The Eastern Commercial Teachers Association con- 
vention will be held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, April 13-16. A tentative program has 
already been made up and many commercial teachers 
in Virginia will be interested in attending the sessions 
of this association. 





Miss Mary V. Gaver, Librarian of George Washing- 
ton High School, Danville, is one of the seven success- 
ful candidates who secured grants-in-aid from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York for the further 
study of librarianship during the academic year 
1937-38. There were five successful candidates from 
the United States and two from Canada. Miss Gaver 
is taking courses leading to the Master of Arts Degree 
in the School of Library Service at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 





Dr. Raymond Walters, president of Cincinnati Uni- 
versity, says that the year 1943 will mark the begin- 
ning of a long decline in college enrolment because 
of a diminished reservoir of youthful human material. 
Dr. Walters cited as proof of this statement, first, a 
declining national birth rate; second, the wide prac- 
tice of birth control in families likely and able to 
send children to college; and, third, a 7.7 per cent 
decrease in 1937 of pupils in the lowest six grades. 
He says the session 1937-38 registration reached a 
grand total of 1,200,905 full and part-time students. 
This represents a 4 per cent increase over last year. 

Among curricular trends Dr. Walters discerned a 
gradual decline in importance of the liberal arts 
courses although it still claims a majority of stu- 
dents. Business administration and commercial 
studies are still on the upward trend with the rush 
toward engineering slowing down. 





Miss Margaret Wright, Librarian of the George 
Washington High School, Danville, announces that 
the January circulation was very large, over a hundred 
books being borrowed each day. The non-fiction vol- 
umes are proving more popular than the fiction. 





BOOKS TO READ 


Books for young children—to age eight 

Four and Twenty Black-Birds, compiled by Helen 
Dean Fish. Stokes. $1.50. Twenty-four much loved 
old English nursery rhymes and song. 

This Year: Next Year, by Walter De La Mare and 
Harold Jones. Holt. $2.50. Poems written about the 
things that children know and love. 

Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Grower, by Florence Bour- 
geois. Doubleday. $1.25. How a little boy gets his 
much wanted bicycle by growing and selling a prize 
winning pumpkin. 

Babette, by Clare Newbury. Harper. $1.50. A soft 
little kitten, almost like Mittens, brings fun, respon- 
sibility and friends to a lonesome little girl whose 
mother works. 
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Books for middle-aged children 
(eight to twelve) 


Pigtails, by Johanna M. Hekking. Stokes. $2.00. 
Episodes in the lives of four Chinese children of a 
village on the Yangtze Kiang River. Interwoven in 
the descriptions of holiday celebrations are the ancient 
tales of their beginnings. Games and school activities 
offset the drama of famine and flood. Unusual illus- 
trations increase the book’s charm and interest. 


Volcanoes in the Sun,—A Boy and Girl of Guatemala, 
by Melicent H. Lee. Crowell. $1.50. Adopted by a 
kindly old Indian, Ciro and Rosa help with the 
processes of coffee-growing on a plantation in Guate- 
mala. The shadow of the volcano is always present in 
their lives, but it is the volcano which gives the valley 
its rich soil. The book is colorful and truthful and 
will be useful as supplementary reading. 


Children of the Dark People; An Australian Folk 
Tale, by Frank Dalby Davison. Coward-McCann. $2.00. 
Jackadgery and Nimmitybelle are enticed away by the 
witch doctor on his magic hat. His magic, however, 
is not equal to that of Grandfather Gumtree, the Spirit 
of the Plains, the Spirit of the Billabongs and espe- 
cially of old Mr. Bunynip. So the children after many 
difficult adventures in the bush return to their home 
tribe. This tale combines fantasy and realism. 


Sebastian Bach, The Boy From Thuringia, by 
Opal Wheeler and Sybil Deucher. Dutton. $2.00. A 
pleasing and childlike account of the life of a musician 
who is particularly appealing to boys and girls. The 
style is simple and lively. Several short musical scores 
are included. Will be as popular as Mozart by the 
same author. 


Books for older boys and girls 
(twelve to sixteen) 


5,000 Years of Glass, by Frances Rogers and Alice 
Beard. Stokes. $2.00. An interesting account of the 
history and uses of glass from early Egyptian beads 
and Greek vases to the shatterproof windshields and 
glass houses of today and the glass fiber of tomorrow. 

Ice Patrol; Jim Steele’s adventures with the U. S. 
Coast Guard, by Kensil Bell. Dodd. $2.00. Official 
Coast Guard photographs of boats and icebergs give 
added appeal to this record of life on board the 
Champlain, one of the cutters that patrols the ship 
lanes in the North Atlantic to warn ships of icebergs. 


Sue Barton, Senior Nurse, by Helen D. Boylston. 
Little. $2.00. Based on hospital experience, this story 
tells of the experiences, amusing, puzzling and ro- 
mantic, of a girl who chose nursing as her profession. 

Aid on how to secure these books and other prob- 
lems may be had by writing Ruth Budd, Library 
School, New Jersey College for Women, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 
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Comment In the Nation 


ABOLISH AWARDS FOR 
PERFECT ATTENDANCE 


Students who make a record of “never tardy, 
never absent,” henceforth will go unrecognized in 
the Scranton, Pa., public schools. 

School officials announced the certificates usually 
given as a reward for perfect attendance were being 
discontinued because “students placed too much 
emphasis upon earning a certificate.” 

“It is impossible for a student to attain perfect 
attendance record without making some important 
sacrifices, and the reward certainly is not worth the 
effort,” said Principal Albert T. Jones of the Cen- 
tral High School. 

Students have been known to attend classes when 
they should have been in bed, John H. Dyer, super- 
intendent of schools, said. They not only endan- 
gered their own health, he said, but menaced the 
health of others. 


HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATORS 


It must be acknowledged that we are now witness- 
ing the most extraordinary phenomenon in educa- 


tional history. High school education has suddenly 
become recognized as an essential part of the educa- 
tion of nearly all young people. Already two out of 
every three who are of high school age in the United 


States are in high school. In some communities, 
high schools are reaching almost a hundred per cent 
of the youth of high school age. 

Practically 50 per cent of all youth in the United 
States now complete a high school course. This 
means twelve years of schooling in most communities, 
although the South still commonly uses the seven- 
year elementary school and four-year high school, 
or a total school course of only eleven years. 

No other country is giving to its young people any- 
thing like that amount of schooling. Nor do other 
countries generally give their high school education 
so largely at public expense. The people of the 
United States have staked heavily on high school edu- 
cation to raise up a people qualified for the com- 
plicated tasks of democratic citizenship. High 
school educators to whose care we now entrust six 
and a half million of our youth have a sober re- 
sponsibility if they are to measure up to the people’s 
faith in the high school. 

—Editorial, Indiana Teacher. 


THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


No other word has been bandied about in educa- 
tional circles in recent years quite so much as 
“guidance.” In spite of that fact, probably a rela- 
tively small proportion of student direction into 
acceptable life work, or student achievement after 
school years, is as yet attributable to professional 
guidance programs and techniques. Whether this 
statement is true or not is immaterial for the point 
still holds that school programs, school curricula, and 
school buildings have not yet been developed with 
basic recognition of the place of “‘guidance” in the 
lives and progress of youth. 


“Guidance” becomes a tangible thing when it is 
faculty-planned and recognized by student and home. 
It’s more or less a tragedy to witness how “guidance” 
is carried on in many schools. Frequently the only 
contact between home and school is the casual confer- 
ence between principal and parent at which the stu- 
dent may by chance be present. The principal draws 
on his memory or experience. His incidental recall 
may become the only actual element of guidance. 
The parent may attend with a blind faith in the 
school or an unexpressed distaste for its methods or 
knowledge. The youth sits quietly by, the play- 
thing of chance. 

“Guidance” must tap all the agencies and use all 
the devices for understanding youth. It must operate 
through a curriculum program in which the youth 
plays a forceful part. It must be recognized as the 
real basis for existence of the school itself. Its staff, 
well trained and conscious of a professional direc- 
tion, must be provided. Its housing must not be an 
incidental thing, but perhaps the wisest path to 
follow is to plan the remainder of the school about 
the guidance facilities. 


’ 


“Guidance’ 
school. The old-fashioned administration must give 
way to it. Curriculum and guidance programs must 
be interwoven. If the school fails in the guidance of 
its youth, it fails miserably indeed. 


must be made meaningful in every 


—Editorial, School Executive. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


Under the provisions of chapter 199 of the laws 
of 1937 instruction in highway safety and traffic 
regulations must be given in all schools of New 
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York State, according to a circular recently issued by 
the board of education of New York City. Pursuant 
to the provisions of the statute, the following action 
was taken by the board of regents under date of 
July 30, 1937: Safety education, including high- 
way and traffic safety, shall be given to all pupils 
in both elementary and secondary grades; that such 
instruction shall be made a definite part of the school 
program either as a special subject or in connection 
with instruction in other subjects; that comprehen- 
sive plans for safety education be organized by local 
school authorities including highway and traffic 
safety, home safety, recreational safety, industrial 
and occupational safety, and school safety to insure 
the development of safety habits in all the varied ac- 
tivities of everyday life; and that the instruction in 
safety education be given for not less than 30 
periods, or the equivalent thereof, in each year in 
the elementary schools (grades 1 to 8), for not less 
than 30 periods, or the equivalent thereof, in each 
year in the junior high school (grades 7 to 9), and 
for not less tharf 15 periods, or the equivalent there- 
of, in each year of the senior high school (grades 
10 to 12). 


SHOULD HOMEWORK 
BE ABOLISHED 


Even educators who are in accord that there 
should be homework are not agreed as to why there 
should be homework. Some think it a matter of “dis- 
cipline training’”’ while others feel that it is merely 
a way of teaching pupils to study for themselves. 
In Seattle, the regulation concerning home study for 
pupils above the seventh grade specifies that “such 
assignments are intended to stimulate pupils to the 
best use of their out-of-school time.” But Assistant 
Superintendent Chester Holmes, of the District of 
Columbia public schools, disagrees emphatically 
with this contention. Doctor Holmes, as quoted in 
the Albuquerque (N. M.) Journal says: 


‘I question whether this idea is a doctrine of geod 
pedagogy. If homework is to be assigned merely to 
give a child a task to occupy his leisure, then the 
school becomes a sort of ‘policeman’ over that child. 
Homework should be assigned only because it con- 
tributes to the educational advancement of the stu- 
dent. It is the job of parents to keep their children 
off the street and to make home life so attractive that 
they won’t get into mischief.” 


F. C. BorGEson, of New York University, says: 


“In the degree that school life assists the child to 
be actively adaptable in all his human relationships 
is school education serving its basic purpose. No 
child or adult can ever become actively adaptable 
in any situation largely dominated by another indi- 
vidual. Instead, unhealthy forms of passive adap- 
tion take place, such as submission, silence, with- 
drawal, bitterness, timidity, dependence on others. 
In the long run there is only one form of education 
that counts for much and that is school and non- 
school education chiefly characterized by self-direc- 
tion, self-dependence, self-appraisal, self-adapta- 
tion—yes, self-fulfilment through self-education. 

“There is ample evidence to show that self-expres- 
sion, originality, initiative, confidence, resourceful- 
ness, and leadership are best developed in pupils 
when they participate in situations which are real 
to them, when genuine living is going on under an 
abundance of self-direction. Too often pupil partici- 
pation becomes artificial and lifeless because of an 
unwise amount of teacher domination—all in the 
name of the so-called ‘activity program.’ Genuine- 
ness in pupil participation is present in direct ratio 
to the amount and kind of provision made for free- 
dom for initiative, choice-making, guided self-direc- 
tion, and sharing in the study and solution of actual 
current problems in the school and the community.” 


REUBEN R. PALM, of Eastern Oregon Normal 
School, states that one of the most searching investi- 
gations concerning methods of teaching current events 
was made through personal interviews of 28 teachers 
who taught current events in connection with social 
studies courses, most of which were the subject of 
history. Six different ways of working current events 
instruction into the curriculum were used: 


1. One period set aside weekly for current events. 
2. Five or ten minutes of first part of the period 
each day set aside for current events. 
. Study of current events items whenever they re- 
late definitely to the regular lesson of the day. 
. Current events used as a means of enriching the 
course for superior students, or bright sections. 
. A course given in current events during the last 
few weeks of the year to supplement the text and 
fill in happenings between date of copyright and 
year in which the course is offered. 
. A regular course in current events for an entire 
semester, receiving the same credit as a regular 
subject in the curriculum. 
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SHOULD THE REPORT CARD 
BE DISCARDED? 


Much has been said and written by both parents 
and laymen concerning the merits and demerits of 
the report card. However, most parents would be 
reluctant to sanction the complete abolition of school 
reports, for the report card is one concrete, tangible 
evidence to them that their boy or girl is getting an 
education. Nevertheless some educators believe that 
the traditional report card is now “obsolete and 
should be discarded.” Others say that “the report 
system makes too much work for school teachers.” 
However, this opinion is not universal. For in- 
stance, the Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journal reports 
that: 


This judgment is not confirmed by Ohio school 
administration in general. In several cities the re- 
porting procedure is working in the opposite direc- 
tion. Each term teachers write one or two personal 
notes to parents telling them what if any progress 
their child is making in school. This is in addition 
to the report card which classifies the children as A, 
B, or C in various subjects. This system maintains 
the personal contact between parents and the schools. 


SIX POLICIES 


Educational Policies Commission, N. E. A., com- 
posed of 20 national leaders, has gone on record in 
six important recommendations: 

1. That the primary purpose of a national pro- 
fessional organization in the field of education 
should be (a) the maintenance and (b) the im- 
provement of educational services. 

2. That the association should call public atten- 
tion to the educational aspects and implications of 
existing socio-economic conditions and of proposed 
social, economic or governmental changes. 

3. That the association should protect members 
of the profession by defining and publicizing the 
civic and professional rights and objectives of 
teachers. 

4. That it should provide a department for each 
important branch of educational service. 

5. That membership in local, state and national 
organizations should be co-inclusive. 

6. That the association should codperate with lay 
groups on educational matters, but that it should 
not enter into organic affiliation with any lay organi- 
zation which has as its primary purpose the pro- 
motion of interests outside the field of education. 
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A Good Suggestion 


Submitted by HENRY H. L. SMITH 
Principal, High School, Bealeton 


To the Members of the Best Homeroom in School: 


In years past my students have been very generous 
in presenting me with material gifts from time to 
time. 

I ask you now to give me larger and bigger gifts 
than I have ever received at your hands before. 
These are the things I earnestly request that you 
give me now and continue to give me through the 
days to come: 


1. Your help in making and keeping this the 
most attractive room in school. 


2. A sincere and friendly greeting whenever we 
meet. 


3. A larger opportunity to be of service to you. 


4. An orderly and dignified homeroom, without 
sacrificing one bit of genuine pleasure or happiness. 


5. The highest percentage of persons on the honor 
roll. 


6. A much greater number of distinguished stu- 
dents. 


7. The highest percentage of attendance. 
8. The elimination of tardies. 


9. Your whole-hearted codperation with the ef- 
forts of the school and society to help you put all 
your natural gifts to the best possible use. 


10. Your sincere effort to understand my prob- 
lems. 


11. The opportunity to understand your prob- 
lems. 


12. Your continued friendship and loyalty. 


I ask of you those things that will help me to 
help you more effectively, for we all succeed or fail 
together. My great desire is that you may always 
be the best homeroom in school and that as you go on 
from one stage of life to another you may grow in 
wisdom and in knowledge and in virtue and stand 
before all the world as men and women of whom all 
the world may be proud. If in that glorious time to 
come you recollect with pleasure our days here to- 
gether and call me friend, I shall be happy. 
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Creativeness in Teaching 


and Learning 


HE FIRST step in undertaking creative work 

is to understand its nature. Creative work is 

not necessarily new to the race although it is 
original with the personality concerned. This origi- 
nality is usually manifested as a re-arrangement of 
familiar elements rather than the devising of com- 
pletely new ones, for the vision, or inspiration, has 
to do with make-up or composition; even Michel- 
angelo had his prophets and Shakespeare his English 
kings. Therefore any grade school work character- 
ized by “having an idea and working it out” may 
be called creative. 

Creative work occurs in other fields besides the 
artistic. Newton with his apple was as truly creative 
as Wagner with his Nibelung and Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek with her vision of a new social order. In 
the same way the seventh grade boy, who reads 
about Mexico to the saturation point, then suddenly 
sees more than any book has told him, is truly crea- 
tive—just as much so as the classmate who, follow- 
ing a similar reading experience, brings forth an 
original frieze depicting Mexican life. 

But understanding the nature of creative work 
is not sufficient; the teacher must also know the 
conditions which favor it. That is, the teacher must 
provide an environment in which children are im- 
pelled to express themselves. 

The first essential in this environment is the 
presence of other creative workers. Here Dewey’s 
idea of the interaction of mind on mind is particu- 
larly significant. Children should not copy either 
from their mates or from the masters, but one main 
source of their ideas for original work is social sug- 
gestion. This is no new truth, for, according to 


Kipling, what Homer saw and wanted he “went and 
tuck.” 

In the second place, children must first live with 
the products of creative work. So often we begin 
backwards, trying to get poems from children who 
have not loved poetry, pictures from children who 
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have not thrilled to the beauty of the masters, or 
social planning from those who have not known 
democracy as it applies to daily living. 

Next, the environment must offer materials. Moses 
led the children of Israel out of Egypt because the 
Pharaohs demanded bricks without providing straw. 
This means materials in science and in social fields 
as well as in the arts. Bits of colored paper 
eventuate into a picture or a design for a box cover; 
a magnet, a needle, a cork, a pan, and we have a 
compass; descriptive reports of how other children 
managed a traffic problem and we have a pupil 
committee. 

The fourth essential in the environment is that 
the situation spotlight a real need, for, public opinion 
notwithstanding, creative work is difficult, involv- 
ing drudgery and temporary failure. Therefore, the 
urge must be strong enough to drive the pupil on. 
Cold water paints and stencil materials are not 
enough; the bare pillar in the cafeteria must be 
made to stick out like a sore thumb before children 
will really be aroused to creative effort. 


The second condition favoring creative work is 
sound guidance on the teacher’s part. Here it is 
important to keep a good balance between the in- 
dividual and the social. True the worker must have 
free choice of job if his best energies are to be re- 
leased; but, even if it does seem a bit of a paradox, 
the work should usually have a social slant. Art 
for a book cover for the child’s own use is a legiti- 
mate experience, but a wall hanging for the class- 
room or scenery for the class play usually challenges 
him to a higher level of performance, for the Sistine 
Madonna was a contribution to the social group, 
as were the Mozart operas. 

In like manner, the teacher who helps the child 
keep a balance between research and experiment 
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furthers creative work. The “finding out” may be 
done by careful observation or by interview as well 
as by reading. It need not necessarily occur as a 
part of the planning before the actual work begins. 
Children see ahead only a limited distance and 
teachers must wait until a difficulty is felt before 
they try to encourage a solution, but once the trouble 
occurs, and it will occur in any real job, the child 
must be helped to see whether he should get in- 
formation or go ahead and work the thing out alone. 

A third place where a delicate balance must be 
kept is between inspiration and drudgery. Genius 
is not all inspiration; a capacity for taking pains 
is no small part of it. 
practice to master the needed skill gives us the 
slapdash work of a dilettante, but drill apart from a 


So inspiration without 
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meaningful whole completely inhibits creativeness. 
To say that the child must realize the need for the 
skill, however, does not imply sugar coating. Drill 
or practice is a normal part of life and children 
accept it as such. This applies to practicing addi- 
tion combinations in order to qualify as clerk in the 
store as well as to practicing strokes with a water 
color brush. 


In the last place, the teacher must keep a balance 


between recognition of work accomplished and con- 
structive criticism. The criticism must point out 


places for improvement and, if possible, suggest 


how to carry the idea out. It must always be im- 
personal. This learning to give and take construc- 
tive criticism is necessary for truly creative work. 





Dickenson County Circulating 


School Library 


HE circulating school library in Dickenson 
County is a mere infant. We are proud to 
say, however, that a start has been made. 
When we first started agitating the circulating 
library question, there were many teachers who op- 
posed the plan on the ground that it would not be 
practical in a mountainous county where transporta- 
tion in winter is such a problem. There still are 
a good many who doubt its wisdom. Therefore, we 
gave the teachers in each school the privilege of 
deciding whether or not they wanted to join the cir- 
culating school library. Each school that joined the 
library was required to put in $10.00 for the first 
teacher and $5.00 for each additional teacher. 


The school board was slow to move at first, but 
seeing that such a library meant that one book could 
serve so many different schools, it seemed impressed 
by the economy of the plan. 


We were disappointed in getting only half as 
much money from the board as we had hoped to 
get. However, we sent our first order for $400 worth 
of books to the State Department of Education, 
October 27, 1937, and these books have been divided 
among the different schools that had previously 
joined the circulating library. The task of preparing 
these books for circulation was no small one, and, 
since the librarian has charge of the high school 


MARY EDWARDS 
County School Librarian 


library, it required help. We were fortunate to pro- 
cure a good WPA worker who proved a lifesaver 
to the librarian who was trying to operate a high 
school library and a county circulating school library 
at the same time. 

Teachers using these books are enthusiastic about 
the circulating school library. One school joined 
after the books were distributed and others have 
expressed a desire to do so as soon as they can get 
the money. 

Our library, so far, is made up of reference books 
and pleasure reading books. They were purchased 
with the idea of their appeal to children and par- 
ents. 

We have many problems facing us yet. We need 
money for books; the librarian needs time and addi- 
tional help if she is to manage two jobs; and the 
method of transporting the books is inconvenient. 
Our rural school supervisor and superintendent are 
helping with the last mentioned problem a great deal, 
however, and have promised to continue to do so. 

We hope to have the circulating school library in 
Dickenson County working on a larger and more 
satisfactory scale, serving a greater number of chil- 
dren and parents in the near future. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Conducted by L. F. ADDINGTON 
Principal, High School, Wise 








Getting the Most Out of 


School Libraries 


N RESPONSE to inquiries into the various ways 
libraries are handled in order to serve best the 
most pupils, a few of the reports, representative 

of outstanding methods now in use, are given below. 

J. A. Burke, superintendent of the Appomattox 
county schools, has a very efficient way of handling 
libraries on a county-wide basis. He writes: 

“About three years ago, we started in the Appo- 
mattox school with a teacher librarian whose services 
were paid for by the federal government under the 
Emergency Education Department. That lasted only 
one year. The school board, however, became con- 
vinced of the need of this type of work and con- 
tinued the next year the library service in the Appo- 
mattox school at its own expense. We later added a 
librarian in the Pamplin High School. 

“Last year, through the recommendation of Mr. 
C. W. Dickinson, Jr., Director of School Libraries 
and Textbooks, State Department of Education, we 
decided to inaugurate a County School Library 
plan. We employed for this service Miss Reba Wart- 
man who was the original teacher-librarian at the 
Appomattox school but for the past two years had 
been librarian at the Matthew-Whaley High School 
at Williamsburg. 

“The school board decided, after conferences with 
the various school principals and school leagues, 
that in the future all books in the school libraries 
and all books purchased would be considered as a 
unit and known as the Appomattox County School 
Library. In other words, all school libraries would 
pool their holdings. 

“The main office was established in the center 
of the county at the Appomattox school in rooms 
adjoining the main school library. Here Miss Wart- 
man, the county librarian, has her storerooms and 
books are distributed daily from there. 

“All books are purchased on a codperative basis. 
The schools are assigned so much to raise according 
to their enrolment. Last year the white schools raised 


As reported to 
L. F. ADDINGTON 


$500; the school board put up $500, and the State 
put up $333 for the purchase of books. The negro 
schools did likewise. Books costing $2,666 were 
purchased and, according to our records last year, 
1,242 white pupils read 17,262 books, an average 
of between thirteen and fourteen per pupil. This 
does not include the negro children nor high school 
pupils. 

“The Negro County Library was not put into 
operation until just before the close of school last 
year. Their central office is in the negro high school 
in the town of Appomattox. 

“The principals and teachers of each school send 
in to the county librarian daily, or as the need 
arises, their orders for books. If possible, they are 
sent out by school busses immediately that after- 
noon, otherwise, they are taken by the county li- 
brarian. 

“So far, the plan has worked very satisfactorily 
and teachers and principals seem to like it very much. 

“The county librarian is employed for eleven 
months and keeps the county library and Appomat- 
tox school library open during the summer. She 
travels a good part of her time, visiting the schools, 
helping them organize their library work and teach- 
ing classes in the use of the library. 

“One of the outstanding advantages of this plan 
is that every school has the advantage of the entire 
County Library and instead of having numerous 
individual orders from the various schools, which 
in many cases are duplications, it enables us to pur- 
chase a larger variety of books. 

“You understand, of course, that the central li- 
brary is just an exchange library. The books are 
in movement all the time, and really there are more 
books on the local school library shelves all the time 
than there were before this plan was adopted when 
each school ordered its own books. 
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“T do not want to give you the impression that 
every school does not now have a part in the selec- 
tion and ordering of books. Although the funds are 
pooled, each school recommends books for the general 
order. 

“Another advantage is the help that the various 
teachers get from the librarian in furnishing neces- 
sary books and materials for units, etc. Probably 
the most outstanding advantage is the stimulation 
of library and reading interest which we have ob- 
served. 

“It so happens that the Appomattox school is 
located in the center of the county with thirteen 
school busses coming to it every day. Every other 
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high school and gave her general supervision of the 
libraries in the other schools. In the high school we 
have two student assistants for each period during 
the school day. These students help the librarian 
and take charge of the library when the librarian is 
visiting other schools. 

“We were fortunate enough to get a library proj- 
ect started under the relief program which we have 
kept going, and still have. We have two girls who 
took post graduate courses and worked in the library 
two hours a day under the trained librarian. These 
girls were on the relief program and have had charge 
of the libraries in the elementary schools. Under 
the supervision of our high school librarian they are 


Library, Wise High School, accommodating 100 pupils. 


school in the county, except the Pamplin school, is, 
therefore, in direct contact by school bus with the 
central library every day. This facilitates the re- 
ceiving of orders and distributing of books. 

“T might say also that the plan has not yet been 
perfected, but it is being gradually improved, and, 
on the whole, we are very much pleased with it. 

“This year we expect to raise the same amount 
as we did last year for the purchase of books, both 
for the white and negro schools.” 

R. C. Jennings of Waynesboro public schools says: 

“In the Waynesboro public school system we 
have one high school, two elementary schools for white 
children, and one school for negro children. Four 
years ago we employed a full-time librarian for the 


doing a good piece of work. The libraries in the 
elementary schools are catalogued and kept open all 
day for the use of students. 

“Our high school librarian has trained student 
assistants in the negro school who are able to keep 
that library catalogued and open for the use of stu- 
dents the entire day. 

“These assistant librarians have been trained to 
mend books as well as do the other library work. I 
have been well pleased with this project and our 
libraries have become the center for the school pro- 
gram and are much more usable than they were in 
the past. Should this library project be cut off we 
expect to employ these assistants by the school board 
and continue this program. 
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“Last year I employed in each elementary school 
and in the negro school at least one teacher who had 
library training and who can assist with this work 
in these schools.” 

The plan as used in Roanoke is explained by 
Dorothy S. Watson, Supervisor of School Libraries, 
as follows: 

“The plan of having one general librarian to 
supervise the school library service in Roanoke was 
put into effect September, 1936. This service con- 
sists of seven school libraries—one senior high 
school, four junior high schools and one colored. 
This year we have five full-time librarians includ- 
ing myself. 
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“The main purpose of this plan is to have uni- 
formity throughout the system, both in the organiza- 
tion of the libraries and the instruction given in the 
use of the library. By this plan, the student has six 
years’ training in library usage and should leave 
school with the library habit well formed and should 
be familiar with the simple library tools. 

“We have also found it more convenient as well as 
quite a saving to have all the orders for supplies sent 
through me. I aiso have charge of ordering the 
books for the libraries. Each school sends its re- 
quests to me and I check the publishers, prices and 
editions and see that each department in the schools 
receives its share of the appropriation.” 





Pupil Participation in 
Government 


not new. Its values have been widely recog- 

nized; but widely does not mean that the idea 
has been generally adopted. After seven years of 
trial in the high school in Alexandria the pupils 
themselves recognize self-government as a privi- 
lege and as an opportunity. Like the rod the mar- 
tinet has vanished from the school. In their places 
are found a more democratic means of accomplish- 
ing the aims of education. 

The philosophy of education contains ample justi- 
fication of pupil participation in school government. 
Philosophy and psychology, as expounded by Dewey, 
Thorndike, and Kilpatrick, are not recent innova- 
tions, though theories and references to their ideas 
will continue to bear fruit for some time to come. 
Such excellent objectives as a more useful existence 
brought about by the stimulation of humane at- 
titudes and greater aspirations leading to a higher 
plane of living are quite different from the driving 
procedure backed by a hickory stick of which the 
present generation has heard but has seldom felt. 

Modern schools are supposed to supply the equip- 
ment and its teachers are expected to promote situa- 
tions which will enrich the life of the pupil. If 


Pa: participation in school government is 


education is to be a continuous process of growth, 
its objective and its value lie not in driving pupils 
to reciting one’s dictums, nor in repeating what has 
been read in a textbook, but in the promotion of a 


School 


H. T. MONCURE, Principal 
George Washington High School, Alexandria 


desire to grow and in the stimulation of worth while 
interests and attitudes. 

Among the many observations made by John 
Dewey, perhaps his famous, “We learn to do by 
doing,” expresses the suggestion of self-government 
most aptly. What more could we ask in justifica- 
tion of pupil participation in school government? 
The foundation of citizenship is delegated to the 
teachers of the land. If we learn better by doing, 
is it not reasonable to teach citizenship by permitting 
participation in school government while the pupil 
is a member of the school community? 

George Washington High School has a student 
council which is elected by the pupils. Each home- 
room and each organization with a comparable 
membership are represented on this council. The 
student body elects its president and other officers. 
There are committees on discipline, matters of honor, 
sanitation, and hall duty. Two faculty members, 
one appointed by the principal and one elected by 
the students, sponsor the activity. The principal has 
final veto power. The meetings are held regularly. 
A similarity to our national organization may be 
found in the written constitution, which was adopted 
by the pupils and the administration. With spon- 
sors exercising a business attitude, an effective and 

(Continued on page 258) 
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Regional Negro High Schools 


RHODERIC L. LACY, Superintendent of Schools, Halifax County 


TAKE it that the regional high school presup- 

poses sufficient area to insure a school popula- 

tion (14-19) of such numbers as will enable a 
school board to maintain an efficient and economi- 
cally sound program of education designed to meet 
the varying needs of its pupils. In order to get the 
proper concentration within a single county, or a 
group of counties, the problem of transportation or 
housing is of primary importance and must be con- 
sidered. As yet the exact enrolment beyond and 
below which a comprehensive high school can or 
cannot be administered properly has not been deter- 
mined. Suffice it to say that we know from experi- 
ence that such is impossible with enrolments of less 
than 100. My guess is that 400 to 500 is more 
nearly correct as a minimum. Halifax County with 
its Negro school population of 7,855 of whom 1,963 
are potential high school pupils is quite comparable 
to a group of two or more counties whose combined 
potential high school pupils would not even approxi- 
mate that of Halifax. 

The school board of Halifax County last April 
upon the recommendation of Mr. Fred M. Alex- 
ander, State Supervisor of Negro Education, after 
a thorough and painstaking survey, approved a long 
term program for Negro high school pupils. This 
involved doubling the plant at Halifax which is 
near a geographic center of the county. This was 
done at a cost of $27,000, which, together with the 
old building, agricultural shop, home economics 
building and a seven acre site, represents a total 
investment for buildings and site of approximately 
$55,000. This one high school for the county, ex- 
clusive of South Boston, with a capacity of 700 high 
school pupils, seemed to the board an intelligent 
approach to the problem of caring for the high school 
needs, for a term of years, of the Negro children 
from all parts of the county. The main building 
with the addition occupied September 24, 1937, con- 
sists of 14 classrooms, auditorium, principal’s office, 
indoor toilets, and library with conference and work 
rooms attached. The library has 973 volumes and 
the science room is equipped with the minimum 
requirements for experimentation in general science, 
biology, and chemistry. 

By means of six busses operated at an annual 
cost of $7,065 to the county, the October, 1937, re- 


ports show an enrolment of 542 high school pupils 
coming from the 65 elementary school communities 
in this county. Of this number, 520 were trans- 
ported over 524 miles of roads daily, of which 79 
per cent are hard-surfaced; 10 per cent sand clay; 
and 11 per cent unimproved. Practically every sec- 
tion of the county is represented in this enrolment. 
The average child lives less than two miles from 
the nearest elementary school and 15 miles from the 
high school. Seven children are reported as living 
as far as 35 miles from this school. 


The maximum capacity of 700 high school pupils 
will be reached as fast as the board is able finan- 
cially to extend the scope of its bus service, employ 
additional teachers, and purchase additional equip- 
ment for specialized departments. The question of 
whether the school at Halifax should be enlarged or 
another school established in this county will be de- 
termined by the school board after the enrolment has 
reached the 700 capacity. This policy of the board 
will definitely avoid the past mistakes in the estab- 
lishment of several white high schools whose programs 
are too rigid and whose unit costs are excessive. 
Eleven of the twelve full-time high school teachers, 
two of whom were employed this year for the first 
time with majors in music and industrial arts, hold 
Collegiate Professional certificates. 


These teachers received their training at the fol- 
lowing institutions of higher learning: Virginia 
State, West Virginia State, A & T, Shaw, Lincoln, 
Hampton Institute, Wilberforce, and the University 
of Illinois. 

The teacher load, based on October enrolment, 
is 45 pupils. The median overageness is two years. 
The per capita cost of instruction and transportation 
based on enrolment is $28.14. 

The 24 credit courses offered are: English, 4; 
Science, 3; Mathematics, 3; Social Studies, 5; Home 
Economics, 3; Vocational Agriculture, 3; French, 1; 
Music, 1; and Industrial Arts, 1. An experienced 
librarian devotes three hour periods daily to the li- 
brary. 

The board’s policy in carrying out this long term 
program is to provide gradually, in addition to the 
courses required of all pupils for general education 
for citizenship and character, elective courses in vo- 
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cational and industrial education (general shop and 
industrial arts), in fine arts and in such intellectual 
subjects that will satisfy the college entrance require- 
ments of those pupils who wish to prepare for one 
of the professions. Already a definite beginning 
in new departments of music and industrial arts has 
been made. Beginning December 1, this year, a 
thirteenth teacher will assist the home economics 
teacher with her 140 girls. 

A recent study by means of the questionnaire 
method, conducted by Principal W. C. Edwards and 
his faculty involving 490 pupils from 310 homes, 
reveals, among other things, occupational choices in 
order of greatest frequency as follows: teacher, 
nurse, beautician, mechanic, musician, seamstress, 
physician, farmer, stenographer, carpenter, and 
others. Their avocational interests fell into one of 
the following groups: outdoor sports, musical, farm, 
household, and mechanical activities. Ninety-nine 
per cent purposed to finish high school. Of this 
number 44 per cent wished to pursue further train- 
ing for one of the professions, 24 per cent for one 
of the trades, 18 per cent for nursing and 14 per 
cent for a business career. 

Present and subsequent evolution of this long 
term program relative to curriculum offerings is 
now, and will be, conditioned on: (1) occupational 
placement opportunities for Negro youth; (2) needs, 
interests, and capabilities of the pupils. The data 
revealed above have some bearing in this latter con- 
nection. 

It may interest you to know some other rather 
significant facts with reference to the types of homes 
these pupils come from as revealed from the study 
referred to above. 

The average size family is eight including parents 
and children, only four of whom live at home at 
present. The average mother completed the sixth 
grade, while the father did not advance beyond the 
fifth grade. Three per cent of the mothers and 
7 per cent of the fathers have no schooling, while 
the per cents of mothers and fathers having one or 
more years of college training are nine and two 
respectively. 

No daily newspaper comes into the homes of 
two-thirds of the pupils, while one-fourth of the 
pupils live in homes where there are no magazines. 
The average home takes one local weekly. Over 
75 per cent of magazines subscribed to belong to 
the farm and household type, while only 3 per cent 
are of the “True Story” type. Musical instruments 
of some kind are to be found in 90 per cent of homes. 
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The kinds of instruments in order of greatest fre- 
quency follow: victrola, organ, guitar, radio, and 
piano. Ninety-seven per cent of homes hold mem- 
bership in some protestant church. Eighty-four per 
cent of this number belong to the Baptist Church. 
The average home is less than two miles from a 
church and less than one and one-half miles from 
a Sunday School. 
The occupation of parents are: 


MOTHER FATHER 
Housekeeper --. 73% ONE eintionis 73% 
Fett -ssccca 9% Carpenter _~-~- 4% 
TUOI cishsi catsiiss 30% Common Laborer % 
POR sii aii 3% re 2% 

Minister __--- 2% 


In other words, the greatest majority of parents 
are gainfully employed on the farm; 63 per cent 
own their own farms; 20 per cent as renters; 15 per 
cent as share croppers; and 2 per cent as day 
laborers. One-half of the farm homes are owned by 
the parents. Of the 12,363 acres involved, 4,039 are 
partly and 8,324 are entirely paid for. The median 
size is 65 acres, while the range is from 1 to 500 
acres. 

Typical among the 310 homes represented in the 
present enrolment will be found one in which the 
children live within a reasonable walking distance 
from the nearest elementary school, church, and 
Sunday School, while the high school is 15 miles 
distant. The family of eight members is concerned 
from an economical standpoint with the support 
of only four of its members who dwell at home. The 
mother completed the sixth grade; the father, the 
fifth. There is no daily newspaper in the home, but 
a weekly and some farm or home journal, such as 
the Southern Planter, are available for the chil- 
dren to read about the activities that have practi- 
cally no relationship to their declared vocational 
aspirations. The children therein have signified a 
purpose to finish high school and pursue further 
training in those vocations that tend to relieve them 
of the accustomed drudgeries to be found in the 
farm home of their parents. Most probably the 
home farm is owned. If not, the parents are renters 
or share croppers. 

The results thus far justify, from an economical 
and educational standpcint, the wisdom of the 
board’s policy in the formulation of this long term 
program and the school board may be expected to 
make, if possible, increased annual appropriations 
out of the tax dollar to the end that this program may 
be completely developed without undue delay. 
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One of the One Hundred 


AM not sure that I would risk naming the One 
Hundred most outstanding leaders in oublic edu- Ganieost Madcon faery Boe arom 
cation in the nation, but I do feel safe in naming 
one of them, the one already selected by his associates 
of Virginia, Joseph H. Saunders, superintendent of lation which would guarantee a fair chance for an 
city schools, Newport News, Virginia. education to every boy and girl in the Common- 
In 1936, upon the completion of his fortieth year wealth. That was a large undertaking, for it was 
in the teaching service, the State Department and necessary to go up against some of the most power- 
the State Teachers Association honored him with a ful men of the Commonwealth who fought the idea 
dinner, program and reception at the State capital. of paying taxes for the support of other people’s 
Many citizens and educational leaders participated children. The main drive came in May of that year. 
in the public ceremonies. Tributes to his vision, his With the late Dr. J. A. C. Chandler he was co- 
energy, his courage and professional integrity author of the present compulsory school attendance 
throughout his years of service were paid him by law, which has increased attendance and more than 
eminent leaders. Better tribute has seldom been doubled the financial support of the schools. 
paid to even the famous statesmen of that great He was also largely responsibile for removing 
state. measures which had restricted school appropriations. 
An intimate acquaintance, supported by opinions Thus he helped to pave the way for a system of 
of a number of those who have worked closely with public education which compares favorably with 
him, of members of his various boards of education, systems in more favored states. 
of leading citizens in each place where he has taught, He presents an interesting line of experience— 
and of the most outstanding educators in Virginia two years in the rural schools, seven years in the 
and the nation, more than justifies ranking him as_ elementary schools, nine years in the high schools, 
one of the One Hundred. five years in the city normal school and sixteen years 
A concensus of opinion of citizens and teachers as superintendent of city schools. He spent one year 
in places where he has served gives an interesting with the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
picture of him as a man. As a friend, he is true, and one year on the State Examining Board. 
kind, thoughtful, considerate, fair, just, dependable, He has always been reelected without opposition, 
unselfish and loyal. As a citizen, he is of the good- even where he has had to oppose board members on 
neighbor type, he keeps abreast of the times, local, important movements. That is in itself a mark of 
national and international. distinction. How few who actually do things can 
He is recognized by the community not only as_ lay claim to that honor. 
an authority on school matters but on public ques- As concrete examples of what has taken place 
tions. His help in community welfare is as broad as_ under his guidance for sixteen years at Newport 
are community needs. The stadium recently erected News note the following: The enrolment has increased 
on the high school athletic field at Newport News 28 per cent, and the average daily attendance has in- 
was named for him in appreciation of his outstand- creased 40 per cent. The increase in high school en- 
ing contributions to public education and welfare. rolment was 195 per cent. The value of the plant 
Mr. Saunders was under twenty-one when he rec- has increased 400 per cent. There were formerly 
ognized that the state’s future lay in a better train- few teachers who had had college training. Now 
ing for efficient citizenship and when he became a_ more than half of them hold college degrees. These 
leader on the side of the schools in the fight for the figures show clearly the increased holding power and 
doctrines of Horace Mann and for the ideals of efficiency of the schools. No ordinary superintend- 
Thomas Jefferson. He found that education had ent achieves such results. 
been sadly neglected in the state. A leading citizen where he now serves recognizes 
In 1907, he was one of a small group who deter- among his achievements—“A seat and a full-time 
mined to make the effort of their lives to secure legis- school day for every child, both white and colored; 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


the most complete system of free textbooks in the 
State of Virginia; an efficient salary schedule for 
teachers, which has been the means of raising teacher 
qualifications and instruction standards; adequate 
playground space adjoining eight out of twelve of 
the city school buildings; a broadened curriculum to 
meet individual needs of pupils. This includes voca- 
tional courses for boys and girls, an expanded ath- 
letic and activities program, and cultural courses.” 

Secretary Givens of the National Education Asso- 
ciation sees him with this comment: “He is firm, 
yet kindly; has deep convictions, yet is tolerant; is 
progressive, yet well balanced; is stout-hearted, but 
gentle; is independent, yet the soul of codperation; 
is a fighter, yet clean. He is the kind of man Tenny- 
son had in mind when he wrote ‘Live pure, speak 
the truth, right the wrong, else wherefore born.’ ” 

Sidney B. Hall, Virginia’s able State Superin- 
tendent of Education, sums up Mr. Saunders’ out- 
standing characteristics as follows: ‘His exceptional 
ability as a school man; his high sense of loyalty 
and professional ethics; and his willingness to 
stand up courageously for what he believes to be 
right, and win or lose to work codperatively after 
the fight is over.” 


He has held every office in the State Education 
Association — president, vice president, secretary, 
treasurer, chairman of board of directors, chairman 
of legislative committee and chairman of the board 
of trustees. His work has counted for much of the 
improvement in teacher and child welfare. 


He has served the National Education Associa- 
tion in many capacities. He is a recognized leader 
in the assembly of delegates. His greatest work has 
perhaps been as member and chairman of the board 
of trustees for many years. This board has complete 
charge of the permanent funds of the association. 
There is as much honor in being chairman of the 
board of trustees as in being president—perhaps 
greater, as the term may cover many years instead 
of just one as in the case of the presidency, and the 
responsibility is greater. His management has 
counted conspicuously in building up a permanent 
fund which has resulted in the construction of the 
fine N. E. A. headquarters in Washington. He 
shows gain each year in his ability to achieve. He 
keeps going forward as if his greatest is yet to come. 
He is almost a Horace Mann over again—less doc- 
trinal but forceful and practical like Horace Mann 
and just as dogged in his persistence. 
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LEARNING TO SEE 


There is a story of blind Bartimaeus, based on the 
Biblical story, by an author whose name we forget. 
When the gift of sight was granted Bartimaeus, with 
all his joy in the world about him, there were times 
when he was puzzled and questioned the varied 
shapes that struck upon his unaccustomed eyes. 

The gift of sight has made possible the trans- 
mission of knowledge from age to age through the 
written word; and it has made possible the intellect- 
ual enjoyment of beautiful things. Yet in the same 
fashion as one learns to read, one must learn to see. 

Take Rembrandt’s “The Night Watch”, which a 
company of Dutch “armed citizenry” commissioned 
to be a group portrait of themselves. The heavy 
shadows of the painting, the sometimes half-seen 
faces and confused shapes express a feeling of alarum 
and excursion which portraiture could never have 
done. The “armed citizenry”, however, having agreed 
to pay for portraits, refused to see the picture as 
art. That remained for a later generation whose 
physiognomies were not involved. 

We can learn to see art only through living with 
it, in homes, in museums, and, very importantly, in 
classrooms—for children and adolescents are very 
receptive to pictures. The first things that attract 
young minds are the joyous colors and the stories 
of the pictures. From there it is an easy step to the 
actual making of pictures, the appreciation of form 
and line and the finer points of expression that con- 
stitute art. 


Nearly two thousand reproductions of famous 
paintings, original etchings and water colors, and 
photographs of sculpture and architecture may be 
shown in Virginia schools. The most recent addition 
to this collection, including some 200 art books, is 
a recent gift of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. These materials are catalogued with refer- 
ence to periods and schools, with accompanying 
bibliographies as an aid to teachers and pupils. 
Write to the Extension Division, University, Vir- 
ginia, for the complete “Catalogue of Art Prints 
and Books”. 
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Manuscript vs. Cursive 


Handwriting 


(a4 ANUSCRIPT writing? That is out! 
Bankers and business men don’t like 
it!’”’ Thus, with a wave of his hand, 


one of the leading school men of the State dismisses 
one of the controversial issues of the day. 


However, so much has been written and said on 
this subject of manuscript writing supplanting cur- 
sive writing that it might be interesting to look at 
the results of some scientific studies along this line 
to see what the authorities in the field have to say. 
One is reminded of a similar agitation several dec- 
ades ago on the subject of vertical writing, and 
we all know the result of that experiment. 


The following opinions have been gleaned from 
research in the field of handwriting: 


1. The evidence with respect to the relative merits 
of cursive and manuscript writing is somewhat 
conflicting, the weight of evidence seeming 
to indicate that beyond the second grade the 
cursive writing is superior. 

. An experiment in Pennsylvania revealed that 
manuscript writing meets the need of primary 
pupils but it becomes illegible when the chil- 
dren grow older and wish to write rapidly. 

3. Manuscript writing is done with a slow draw- 
ing movement whereas cursive writing is done 
with a more rapid, swinging stroke. Since the 
emphasis in the newer type of teaching is to 
develop first the big muscles of the arm, the 
encouragement of manuscript writing which 
brings into play the small muscles seems in- 
consistent. 

. David Lengdon, Grimsby, England, in an arti- 
cle entitled Print Writing Versus Present Day 
Needs, criticises the following statment from the 
Dryad Press of England: ‘Many schools are 
now teaching print script. There are reasons 
in favor of this, the chief one, from the teacher’s 
point of view, being that the child had to 
learn only one alphabet, both in reading and 
writing.” Lengdon says, “Will he never be 
called upon to read and write any other style 
of alphabet? It is unfortunate that during the 
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later years of his school life so much work has 
to be done that he finds his old print script 
style will not meet present demands, and he 
then has to evolve a quicker style of his own. 
To teach the child first to print letter forms, 
and, when he finds this is too slow, to tell him 
that he will have to develop his own style is 
unsound in principle.” 


. The New York Sun reports: “An experiment 


conducted by Helen Brown and Arthur I. Gates 
shows that the cursive writing is far superior 
to the manuscript style where speed is desired. 
In legibility, however, the print writers have 
an advantage in the lower grades; but when 
the children find it necessary to use rapid 
writing, the new style writers lose legibility.” 


. An article entitled Why The Manuscript Writ- 


ing Experiment Fails, by C. P. Gard, in the 
American Penman makes the following points: 


a. Manuscript writing is subject to as many 
illegibilities as any other type of writing, and 
by failing significantly to meet the demands 
for speed degenerates into scribbling. 


b. No group of manuscript writers so far 
tested have approached the norms for speed 
in muscular movement writing established by 
a nationwide survey. 

c. Manuscript writing inevitably induces in- 
correct posture and cramped movement, and 
is, therefore, physically wrong. 


d. The constant study of printed forms delays 
the ability to read cursive writing, which is 
admitted to be eventually necessary. 

e. Manuscript writing wholly lacks individ- 
uality. The lack of a personal signature is one 
of the most serious handicaps. 

f. Business men are irrevocably opposed to 


manuscript writing. 
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. Mr. Cameron Beck, Manager, New York 
Stock Exchange, says: “Legible handwriting 
is most important. Often it is a deciding factor 
in choosing an applicant for a job.” 

8. Dr. Fred G. Nichols, Associate Professor of 
Education, Harvard University, author and 
lecturer, in discussing the need of penmanship, 
said in a public address that “there is more 
need of penmanship than ever before—more 
use of pens than of machines in business 
offices.” 

. A recent editorial in The Press, of London, 
says: “The ideal will be attained when every 
pupil leaving school, from the scholar of Ox- 
ford or Cambridge to the farm boy or errand 
boy, can write an easy, legible hand.” 


10. The State Board of Education has the follow- 
ing requirements for a Normal Professional 
Certificate, effective on and after July 24, 
1937: “Handwriting: Certificate of profici- 
ency; or credit in penmanship. Required 
course; no substitute allowed.” 

. “Apply in your own handwriting” is not an 
obsolete injunction in the “Help Wanted” 
columns of present-day newspapers. 

We still need to know how to write and sign our 

own names! And there is no royal road to learning 
how to do this! 


Manuscript writing has not been adopted for any 
grades in the Richmond schools. Here a distinction 

made between the various vocabularies of the 
c “d. There is his speaking vocabulary which is, 
( urse, the largest; his reading vocabulary which 
in the lower grades is far smaller than his speaking 
vocabulary; and then there is the child’s writing 
vocabulary which is exceedingly small. All words 
which a child wishes to make a part of his writing 
vocabulary are presented to him in cursive writing. 
His first spelling cards are written in large script 
on tag board. Why? Because children are great 
imitators and it is important for them to get a visual 
image of that which they are to imitate. 


The use of the blackboard is important, at first, 
for the development of the large arm muscles. The 
children are encouraged to make large drawings and 
paintings and to enjoy games and rhythms. This is 
direct training in muscular control and splendid 
preparation for writing. Then comes the day when 
Johnny needs to write something. He tries, and 
realizes his technique needs improving. Here is 
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where the wise teacher begins meaningful drill—not 
technique as an end in itself but improvement of 
the technique as a means to an end. This might be 
illustrated by the methods of the football coach. He 
isolates certain abilities such as blocking, tackling, 
etc. from the regular play and provides specific 
practice upon these skills for improvement and 
mastery. Later, these skills are correctly applied in 
their proper place and for a specific purpose. 


It is necessary to keep in mind that content is 
important, but so is the right kind of practice. We 
must keep a balance between these two. Dr. Frank 
N. Freeman, of the University of Chicago, nationally 
recognized as an authority on handwriting, says in 
his pamphlet, Handwriting And The Activity Move- 
ment: “There must, then, be the proper relationship 
between meaning and drill. An emphasis upon 
meaning alone, as in the incidental method, has been 
shown to be not the most effective, while the em- 
phasis on drill alone gives a formalized procedure 
which deadens the child’s interest and therefore hin- 
ders improvement. The correlation of handwriting 
with other subjects of instruction shows the child 
that the improvement of his handwriting is often of 
importance in other activities. This gives an 
impetus to his practice and drill. On the other 
hand, correlation means that imstruction in hand- 
writing is distinct from instruction in the other sub- 
jects and is carried on at a definite time. No method 
has ever been found of attaining skill without prac- 
tice, and it is not likely that such a method ever 
will be found.” 


It is for such practice that the teachers in Rich- 
mond use the State adopted books, just as any wise 
teacher uses a Work Book— individually, when the 
need is individual, and for group work when the 
need is common. 
The State Course of Study calls for the following 
abilities in writing: 
1. Legibility and speed. 
2. To recognize imperfections and practice for 
self-improvement. 

. To write well-formed letters of proper relative 
size. 

. To write neatly and with a good rhythmic 
movement. 

The wise use of the writing books adopted by the 
State contributes directly to the mastery of these 
abilities. 
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HILE there is almost a general agreement 
\W among school people that the new cur- 

riculum works well in the grades there 
is much skepticism about its practicability on the 
secondary level. This skepticism rises largely 
from an ignorance of the whole program or an un- 
willingness on the part of subject matter specialists 
to place pupils and their needs above the limits of 
one subject as developed in a single textbook. The 
writer, on the basis of three years’ experience with 
the operation of the new curriculum in the Chinco- 
teague High School and on the basis of what he has 
learned in his conversation with school men in dif- 
ferent parts of the State, suggests six steps whereby 
the revised program of instruction may become a 
reality in the high school. 

In the first place, such a plan, to be successful, 
must receive the wholehearted support of those who 
are initiating and installing it. There must be an en- 
lightened, sympathetic, and democratic leadership. 
The entire school personnel, including the superinten- 
dent, supervisors, principals, and teachers should 
not only be familiar with the general scheme of 
Virginia’s revised course of study but should know 
it in detail. They should know how it has been 
successfully used in the more progressive schools. 
To possess such knowledge, they must attend oc- 
casionally some summer school where they may 
learn the “hows” and “whys”. With a thorough 
understanding of the proposed type of instruction 
should come a sympathetic spirit on the part of 
leaders. They should encourage ambitious and well- 
prepared teachers to engage in progressive school 
activities. There ought not to be any attempt at 
“holding down” or any fear of “too much unit 
Teachers should be held responisible only 
for results. In order to be sure that all school 
workers are thoroughly familiar with the revised 
course of study, the State Department of Educa- 
tion should construct a test on it; see that every 
teacher, principal, supervisor, and superintendent 
take it; and publish the results in the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 
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Second, there must be a codperative study and de- 
tailed planning by the faculty installing the pro- 
gram. At a series of faculty meetings, held shortly 
after the opening of school, the work for the year 
should be outlined. A part of this outline should 
be concerned with the first month. This period of 
time can well be spent in diagnosing each pupil’s 
scholastic and civic status, correcting apparent de- 
ficiencies, and exploring pupil interests. No doubt, 
in such tool subjects as English and mathematics 
there will be certain weaknesses which should be 
remedied and certain skills which should be fixed 
before the child can successfully continue his school 
activities. The social science teacher, in addition 
to reviewing such facts in history, geography, and 
civics as seem advisable, can encourage the pupils 
to participate in self-analysis activities, which will 
reveal good and bad civic habits and attitudes as 
well as desirable personality traits. Such an analy- 
sis should help pupils to develop worth while habits 
and attitudes and to discard those which are detri- 
mental. Moreover, this teacher should instruct stu- 
dents on how to do research, on the use of reference 
books, etc. The instructor in science can help pupils 
to understand the importance of this subject by 
giving an over-view of its accomplishments and a 
glance into its several branches. Too, he should 
lead his class to discover the meaning of the 
scientific method and to develop scientific attitudes. 
The names of the different pieces of apparatus to 
be used during the year may be learned. There 
ought to be instruction on how to conduct experi- 
ments. 

During the first month each teacher should find 
out all he can about each pupil in his class—the 
type of home from which he comes, his interests, 
his needs, how he spends his leisure time, how he 
works, how he behaves, etc. These findings should 
be carefully recorded; the teacher should not depend 
solely on his memory. Concrete evidence bearing 
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on these points, such as examples of work, should 
be collected and kept. 

As soon as the work for the first month has been 
decided upon, plans should be made for the rest 
of the school year. On the basis of the pooled in- 
formation of the faculty about the class to be taught, 
aims—in keeping with those listed in the course of 
study—should be determined. Having set up the 
aims, the teachers should proceed to a selection of 
problems or topics based on the major functions of 
social life. To be concrete, let us suppose the 
following aims are among those selected: “the 
tendency to have consideration for the welfare and 
convenience of others’’; “the desire to codperate with 
others”; “the tendency to subordinate personal de- 
sire to the public good”; “the realization of the 
value of human life”; “the sense of the value of 
self-control, reliability, duty, and teamwork”; “in- 
dividuals are dependent upon other individuals and 
have responsibilities to them”; “personal liberty 
is decreased as man increases his control of nature 
and society”; “man uses law and its enforcement 
as a means of group control”; “man has continually 
increased his means of self and group protection”; 
‘‘a democratic person is one who respects the rights 
of others’; “man must learn to control his dis- 
coveries and inventions”. These attitudes and 
understandings suggest that we should make life as 
safe and pleasant as possible for ourselves and 
others. Immediately protection of life and property 
becomes a problem. Then just one glance at our 
highway fatalities reminds us of the daily dangers 
we encounter and the necessity of doing something 
about them. Here we are faced with the problem, 
How can the highway be made safe? This may 
become the title of an important unit of work. 

When the probable problems for the year have 
been agreed upon, the faculty should decide which 
ones are to be undertaken codperatively and which 
are to be carried on by individual teachers. Natu- 
rally some units will fall more in one field than in 
another, and it may be that some of them, can best 
be executed by one teacher, primarily in one subject. 
However, the author is of the opinion that there 
should be, at least, four or five codperative, or in- 
tegrated, units during the school year. The first 
step in developing a codperative unit consists in the 
discovery by each teacher of the implications for 
activities and subject matter for his particular sub- 
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ject. This must be done thoroughly, for no teacher 
should be hazy about the contribution his field is 
to make to the study. Failure to realize this re- 
sults in “floundering,” an earmark of insufficient 
planning and of poor teaching. Perhaps the greatest 
difficulty at integration will be found in mathe- 
matics. When it is clear that this subject can make 
no contribution to the solution of the problem, it 
should be excused from participation and should 
proceed along other lines; however, it can aid more 
often than is commonly believed; it is hard to con- 
ceive of any large area of experience that does not 
have its quantitative aspects. For the sake of 
clarity, let us note some of the implications for 
subject matter in the various fields suggested by 
the above-mentioned unit on safety. In the realm 
of social science are: the whole story of land trans- 
portation, exclusive of railroads and tramways, with 
all of its historical, economic, and political aspects; 
the growth and importance of the automotive in- 
dustry; the creation. of occupations and vocations 
as a result of the motor car; the legal status of 
motor vehicles, highways, and drivers in the various 
states; the economic importance of and the civic re- 
sponsibility in promoting highway safety. Science 
will be concerned with the following: the con- 
struction of motor cars for transportation and safety, 
the principles of the steam engine (the early cars 
being steam driven), the internal-explosion engine, 
the four-stroke cycle, gears, levers, lubricating, cool- 
ing, and electrical systems; the construction of high- 
ways to handle traffic efficiently and safely—types 
of materials, the part played by friction, centrifugal 
force, etc.; the physical condition of the driver in 
its relation to safety—the causes and effects of de- 
fective vision and hearing, the nature of fatigue 
and its dangers, the evil effects of alcohol on bodily 
functions. The language arts should deal with the 
following: teaching the correct form and procedure 
to be used in carrying forward the activities in the 
unit as proposed by students and teachers—the 
characteristics of a good description, exposition, 
narration, oral report, etc.; reading stories that deal 
with travel on land with the idea of contrasting the 
dangers and difficulties of former times with those 
of today; reading the biographies of the great men 
of the automotive industry; doing creative writing 
—-stories, poems, themes, etc.—on any phase of the 
unit. It should be said that every teacher must, in 
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a very real sense, be a language arts teacher, and, 
in turn, the language arts teacher should use the 
content of the other fields for oral and written work. 
The whole economic aspect of this unit of work 
can best be understood and emphasized by the use 
of figures—the province of the mathematics teacher. 
There can be all sorts of problems dealing with the 
increase in the number of automobiles, the number 
of miles of different types of highways, the number 
of accidents and their cost in terms of life and 
property, the cost of various kinds of road building 
and their relation to safety, and statistics on ac- 
cidents and their causes. Such problems would, or 
could, involve, at least, the following skills: reading 
and making most kinds of graphs, using percentage, 
making tables, and using the fundamental opera- 
tions in integers and fractions. 

Together, the teachers should make a complete list 
of activities that may be carried on by the class in 
order to realize the purpose and scope of the unit. 
(This does not mean that the faculty is to hand this 
prepared list to the students and say, “Here is your 
unit; do all the activities suggested.” This planning 
should be done only in order to make definite the 
goal of the teacher and place him in a position to 
give guidance to the class.) These activities should 
be classified as initial, developing, or culminating, 
and as individual or group. They should also be 
assigned to the subject to which they are most closely 
related. In the development of these, and other 
activities suggested by the class, the purpose of the 
unit should be constantly kept in mind; and, when 
the purpose has been realized, the unit should end. 
The teacher should ever be ready to add encourage- 
ment and stimulate and increase the interest. Much 
of the success of the unit depends upon its proper 
initiation. The stage should be set so that there is 
a genuine interest on the part of the class to engage 
in activities that will result in the realization of 
their purpose. 

Once the probable units of work and their im- 
plications for each subject have been agreed upon, 
a search should be made for all materials that will 
aid in their development. There should be a canvass 
of the school and community for all available helps. 
Important books, magazines, etc. should be ordered 
and all usable free material should be secured. To 
put off this work until the unit has started often 





causes a delay and consequently a decrease in in- 
terest on the part of the class. 

Third, there should be a good, workable library 
for each class. While these books should be a part 
of the general library and should be catalogued 
there, they should be kept in the classroom where 
the subject is to be taught. Such books are the 
tools with which the class will work; they should, 
therefore, be convenient. It is impossible to carry 
on units of work in accordance with the revised 
course of study where the only material available 
is the state-adopted textbook. Because of its general 
nature and the limitations imposed by the aims of 
the author, no single book can contain all the in- 
formation that may be desired. Contrary to the 
opinion held by many, the proposed program of 
instruction requires much more and varied subject 
matter than did the single textbook method. 


There are several ways, perhaps, to secure the 
needed library, all of which should take advantage 
of state aid. One way that has been found success- 
ful consists in asking the class that has been pro- 
moted to the ninth grade to contribute its books to 
the school (they usually respond willingly) and 
then ask the incoming class—the class promoted to 
the eighth grade—to contribute an amount of money 
equivalent to the half price of the new books that 
they would ordinarily be required to buy. The 
money thus secured, together with county and state 
aid, can be used to purchase books to be used in 
connection with developing units of work. It is 
understood by the pupils that these books become the 
property of the school library but will always be at 
their service while they remain in school. This 
plan will not only increase materially the library 
but will also be a saving to the pupils, for they need 
not contribute any more for books used in con- 
nection with the core curriculum during their stay 
in school. Only the class promoted to the eighth 
grade will pay the stipulated price for the use of 
books. 

Fourth, there should be some effective plan for 
preserving valuable material. There is much in 
the way of pamphlets, magazine articles, posters, 
booklets, printed matter and the research projects 
of the class, which should become a part of the 
school equipment for use by other groups. While 
some schools will prefer some standard vertical file 
in which to keep such material, any school can af- 
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ford a homemade filing cabinet which will answer 
every purpose. ‘The important thing is that the 
material be kept in such a fashion as to be easily 
accessible. 

Fifth, there should be kept complete and accurate 
records of each child’s progress. The usual per- 
manent record does not give sufficient information 
about the student. In addition to this form, each 
school should keep whatever other records that seem 
advisable. A good plan is to have a manila folder 
for each pupil enroled; into this folder should be 
put all information which will be of service in giv- 
ing guidance to the pupil. Among the records that 
should be kept are: a check list of interests, a list 
of in-class and out-of-class activities, a citizenship 
record, samples of the pupil’s work, and a list of 
books read. Such records should be kept up-to-date 
and be made available to all teachers and the 
principal of the school. These records should be 
studied carefully in order to aid the pupil in his 
progress. They will prove very helpful, at times, 
to the teacher or principal who is advising a parent 
about his child’s status. 

Sixth, there should be constructive publicity pro- 
gram that will keep the patrons informed of the 


aims, plans, and results of the new instructional 
As a part of such a program, classes 
may be organized for parents; class visitation on 
the part of parents may be encouraged; public pro- 
grams may be given; teacher and student participa- 


procedure. 


tion in community affairs may be effected. The 
school auditorium should be a community center in 
which the work of the school is displayed to the ad- 
vantage and credit of the student body and faculty. 
There should be frequent exhibits and assembly 
programs growing out of, or supplementing, class 
activities. The results of class research or study 
which is concerned with the improvement of the 
community should be brought before such organiza- 
tions as chambers of commerce, fire companies, and 
other civic bodies. Teachers should identify them- 
selves with Church and civic groups in their effort 
to maintain high standards of Christian citizenship. 
Both instructors and pupils should avail themselves 
of every opportunity to interpret the school to the 
public. 

In conclusion, the writer ventures a few sug- 
gestions for aiding in a more rapid and complete 
installation of the new curriculum and for a con- 
stant improvement in the quality of instruction in 
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Virginia schools. First, there should be less politics 
and more interest in education. Teachers should 
be employed solely on the basis of their mental, phys- 
ical, and social fitness for the job; geographical, 
political, and religious connections or affiliations 
should not hinder their employment. Married 
teachers should not be barred from service. Princi- 
pals of the schools should have a large share in the 
selection of teachers for their schools, since it is 
they who know more intimately the needs of their 
schools and since it is they who must work more 
closely with those appointed. Second, there should be 
high school supervisors, members of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, who could serve several counties 
and who would aid the Director of Instruction in 
carrying forward the new program of instruction. 
These supervisors should be concerned only with 
the improvement of instruction, and together with 
other supervisors and members of the State De- 
partment should constitute a standing committee on 
curriculum revision. The success of the new cur- 
riculum in the grades, where there has been ade- 
quate supervision, points to the need for more ade- 
quate secondary supervision. Because of his many 
and varied duties and because of his general re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of the school system, 
the division superintendent has neither time nor 
opportunity for such needed supervision. Third, 
steps should be taken to stop the great turnover in 
the teaching personnel of the Virginia schools. Good 
teachers should remain in one school long enough, 
at least four or five years, to measure the success of 
their teaching program. It is only natural that the 
longer, in reason, an instructor knows his pupils 
the more he will be able to aid them in the solution 
of their problems and to guide them in their growth. 
Virginia will be able to hold her teachers when she 
is willing to provide them with adequate salaries. 
Fourth, all teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents should be required to attend sum- 
mer school once every four years. Fifth, every 
high school teacher should have during the school 
day one period (free from class and studyhall 
duties) in which to plan his work, keep his records 
up-to-date, and study. There is no doubt that the 
new curriculum calls for better preparation, plan- 
ning, and recording on the part of the teacher than 
the older types of instruction. Some administrative 
adjustment should therefore be made to assist him 
in the more difficult task. 
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Competition A Menace 


To School Progress 


F one hundred years ago Horace Mann could 
see the evils in school competition it is certainly 
time for teachers to prize most highly that part of 
the Revised Curriculum which urges us to dispense 
with grades and permit children to progress at the 
rate of speed which their degree of mentality allows. 

We still have that group of folks who argue that 
competition is necessary because the child will con- 
stantly meet it in the world. But I ask, have these 
competitive methods made for success or happiness 
in the world? Have Denmark and Sweden elimi- 
nated their slum districts by competition? Decidedly 
no! Codperative methods have made these two 
countries examples of successful living not for the 
favored few but for all of their people. 

May I confess here and now that I have been 
guilty of using competition in my schoolroom and 
thought at one time that it was the only means to 
insure progress. Now I am ashamed to admit the 
evils that resulted from its practice. I feel that I 
have maimed the souls, minds, and bodies of this 
precious human material which I have submitted to 
competition. How many, many children have we 
driven out of school because they were too discour- 
aged to remain with us? Now, I find that Mr. 
Jones can get along in the spring without John’s 
help. John has found a place for himself in the 
school and both he and his parents are interested. 
For the year 1936, I had one child to drop out (an 
ill child) instead of ten or fifteen which I experi- 
enced in the past. 

A few years ago, I was overwhelmed when I 
heard a minister say that teachers taught children to 
be dishonorable. You may take this statement to 
mean what it may to you, but may I ask those who 
still favor competition—why did Mary cheat on her 
final examination? 

Fhe saddest child that I have ever taught was one 
who had developed an inferiority complex, because, 
while in another school, he was told that he must go 
in the defective class on the grounds that he could 
not keep up with the rest of the class. 

How frequently when I called upon him for a 
class suggestion or response in a most helpless man- 
ner he would answer, “Oh, I am no good—lI can’t 
do anything.” But he was good for something if he 
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had been permitted to remain in his class and been 
given material suited to his mentality. He had his 
talents, but I fear he will never be able to express 
them since he has been allowed to develop such 
an inferior feeling. Let us not forget that even the 
weeds in our gardens furnish food for the birds and 
nourishment for the soil. So each one of these lives 
that it is our high privilege to guide is good for 
something if we only give them the opportunity. 
We have looked with pride at our accomplish- 
ments because we were able to place four children 
on the “Honor Roll.” Nine cases out of ten our 
standards have been so low that these children 
reaped their reward without much effort. Four 
proud parents and thirty dissatisfied. The child 
who had been on the “Honor Roll” for years when 
asked by my supervisor for her opinion in regard 


to it denounced it. Why? An intelligent twelve 


year old knew the envy, jealousy, and the hearbreaks 
that had resulted from its use. 

We need not argue any longer that children will 
not work unless competitive methods are used. The 
world is full of shining examples of people who 
have accomplished those things which mean the 


most to humanity through interest alone. The most 
powerful argument, however, rests with the children 
themselves. Go into classrooms where competition 
has been given a deathblow and you will find them 
begging to stay after school to complete activities. 

May 1938 bring into prominence more school- 
rooms where the disastrous effects of competition 
have been abolished and children are allowed with- 
out embarrassment to— 


Work! 

“Thank God for the might of it, 

The ardor, the urge, the delight of it, 
Work that springs from the heart’s desire, 

Setting the brain and the soul on fire— 
Oh, what is so good as the heat of it, 

And what is so glad as the beat of it, 
And what is so kind as the stern command 

Challenging brain and heart and hand?”’ 
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Pupils’ Trip to Florida 


FAY MOORMAN, Rustburg 


Eve, an innovation in the way of a Christmas 

celebration was started in Campbell County, Vir- 
ginia, when twenty-three F. F. A. boys and two in- 
structors started off on a trip to Florida. The day be- 
fore, the school truck and the all-steel body had 
been carefully gone over and made ready for the 
trip. The boys had packed their bags, and baked 
hams, dozens of eggs, loaves of homemade bread, 
butter, bacon, apples, and other good things were 
on hand, and everyone was ready for the early 
morning call. Eight days later, weary but happy, 
they rolled into Rustburg, ready to tell of the won- 
derful things that they had seen and done. The 
great pleasure that was given these boys was made 
possible by the two instructors, J. R. Gardner, 
principal and agricultural instructor of the Rust- 
burg High School, and R. W. Holberton, agricul- 
ture instructor of the Gladys High School. For 
weeks they planned, and carried on correspondence 
with the Chambers of Commerce in the various 
towns along the route. They appeared before the 
school board, and, explaining the educational value 
of the trip, readily secured the use of the school 
bus and the approval of each member of the board. 
Insurance was taken out on the bus and the boys, 
and each detail was carefully planned before start- 
ing, with the result that the trip was a success from 
every standpoint. The boys traveled two thousand 
three miles at an unbelievably low cost. In addi- 
tion to the provisions brought, each boy paid ten 
dollars and at the end of the journey received a re- 
bate of $2.57. When asked to explain how this 
could be done, Mr. Gardner gives the credit to the 
people along the route, especially the people of 
Florida who did everything possible to entertain 
these boys belonging to a nationally known organi- 
zation. The trip was just about perfect, the teachers 
state, with the exception of the time when one of 
the youths could not stand the strain of the hospi- 
tality of one of the orange growers who turned the 


Je about dawn on the morning of Christmas 


boys loose in his grove. 


The first day out the boys visited the chapel at 
Duke University, Durham, and spent that night at 
the DeSoto Hotel in Columbia, S. C. They visited 
St. Augustine, enjoying the Fountain of Youth, 
the Old Fort and the first home built in the United 
States. Going along the East Coast they visited 
Daytona Beach and on to Sanford where they were 
met by the president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Sanford and royally entertained. Among the 
highlights of the visit to Sanford were the trips to 
the largest celery fields in the United States and 
the largest ice plant in Florida where the boys saw 
refrigerator cars being iced. They lunched at San- 
lando Springs and visited the agricultural depart- 
ment of the Sanford High School, which was de- 
clared the most complete department of its kind 
which the group had ever seen. 

Orlando was visited, and Dr. Phillips, who owns 
the largest orange and tangerine groves in the world, 
opened his groves to the boys and offered a crate 
of oranges to the one who would send him the best 
essay on the trip. In Sarasoto the boys were given 
a front page story in the local newspaper and were 
entertained by the Chamber of Commerce, which 
planned a trip for them to visit the winter quarters 
of the Ringling Brothers Circus. The big thrill came 
when the school bus in which the boys were travel- 
ing stopped at Bradenton and was conditioned at 
Dizzy Dean’s garage. Dizzy Dean himself talked 
to the boys and gave them his picture and told them 
many interesting things about the Cardinals. 

At Piney Point there was a forty-five minute ferry 
ride over Tampa Bay to St. Petersburg. Then there 
was Tampa and Ocala and Silver Springs, with a 
ride in glass bottomed boats to get a peep at the 
scenes under water. After visiting Crosby and Wart- 
man’s orange groves, the way led to Jacksonville and 
there the boys met two former Rustburg High School 
boys, Herbert and Clayton Tweedy. Then the long 
stretch homeward was begun with memories of the 
finest trip they had ever had. 
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Exploring Your Community 
for Geography 


AVE you ever considered the wealth of geog- 
H raphy teaching material there is in your com- 
munity awaiting exploration? When you re- 
call the definition of modern geography—the relation- 
ship between environment and the way man lives— 
you will accept the challenge the above question 
makes. A review of the centers of interest and their 
accompanying .aspects for the various grades will 
show you the vital usefulness of this community 
material, too. 
First, let us look at the value of making simple 
flat maps as a way of showing relationship. 
maps may show the location of: 


These 


1. Our post office in relation to the homes it 
serves, its nearness to the railroad station, and to the 
rural highways over which the mail is carried. 
business 


2. Our main street with its 


activities in their relation to the residential section 


many 


and the outlying community. 

3. Our tobacco market in its relation to the rail- 
road and the highways leading to the farmers whom 
it serves. 

4. Our creamery in relation to highways from 
farming sections and to markets. 

5. Our moving picture houses in relation to the 
highways over which its patrons come. 

6. Our water plant and its relation to water 
supply and to power. 

There is generally available a town map which 
may be used for a summary study. On this the many 
activities, mapped by the class, may be placed and 
seen in relation to each other and to the community 
as a whole. 

A type farm—tobacco, dairy, chicken, vegetable, 
grain, may be visited and studied in some detail 
with keen interest. Such a study should reveal rea- 
sons for the special type as they relate to climate, 
soil, topography; to use and non-use of machinery; 
to markets for product and transportation thereto. 
It may include a study of the cost of production and 
marketing, sale price and profit, if the visit to the 
farmer is well timed and well planned. 


GRACE B. MORAN 
State Teachers College, Farmville 


Each community of any size can boast of some 
industry. It may be lumbering, canning, a bakery, 
or a creamery. Again human culture patterns may 
be drawn. A lumber mill or a cannery is located 
within easy access to the necessary raw materials, 
to highways and to markets. Climatic conditions 
must be such as to permit the growth of trees for 
the lumber or of fruits or vegetables for canning. 
The topography and soils, also, play their important 
part. Here relationship patterns are readily seen. 
There will be opportunities, too, to show where con- 
servation can or should be practiced. 

Conservation brings to mind another possible in- 
teresting study—a contrast made of a poor farm 
and a very successful one. This study may be made 
by mapping each, studying soil specimens, land 
usage, crop rotation and market possibilities. Ap- 
parent reasons for successes and failures may be 
listed. Such a study may reveal the effects of ero- 
sion, the need for reforestation or for better drain- 
age. It may show that grazing activities should 
take the place of cultivated crops. It may create in 
the minds of young students a greater interest in 
better farming. 

In the N. E. A. Journal for May, 1935, there is 
an excellent article entitled New Geography for New 
Schools by Lackey, of Yale University. To give 
significance to his title he quotes from Bess Goody- 
koontz, Assistant United States Commissioner of 
Education, as follows: “By new geography we mean 
that all education should help children to under- 
stand the world in which they live, to adjust them- 
selves to the good and unchangeable features and to 
change other conditions to meet their needs.” 

Is there any better way to begin to help children 
to understand the world in which they live than to 
begin right in their own community? Certain funda- 
mentals can be mastered here which are basic later, 
in bigger and more significant situations. 
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Understanding Pupil Behavior 


him; to know him we must observe him; for 

worth while observation we must know what to 
observe. My pupil characterization chart has given 
me a new insight into child nature. It is not always 
easy to jot down my observations but it is of great 
assistance to me, a beginner in child study. It serves 
as a definite means of recording pupil observations 
which cannot be retained through memory. For my 
chart I gain as much information as I can concern- 
ing the pupil’s personality traits, his physical self, 
his family environment, his situation in school, and 
what he enjoys most. For example: 

John M.— 

Personal traits and health—restless; talkative; 
bothers others; strong physical constitution; slow 
thinker. 

Home—one of ten; son of trifling father who 
sets a poor standard of behavior. 

Bad tendencies—no ambition; no objectives in 
work or play; is a leader in the wrong direction. 

Tried: 

Being positive and commanding—no improve- 
ment; stopping him at every outbreak—little better; 
giving him as much variety of work as he is capa- 
ble of doing—much better. 

Every child directs his behavior toward some 
fixed goal although that goal is not always con- 
sciously recognized by him. This goal influences the 
way he solves his various childhood problems. Per- 
sonality traits may be symptoms of results of ex- 
periences and are used to aid an individual to reach 
his goal. Therefore, to understand the character of a 
person we must get the connection between the goal, 
the barriers in the way, and the means adopted by 
the child for overcoming these barriers. 

This analysis opened up a new way of thinking 
for me. When I began to consider a child’s behavior 
as something the child himself felt necessary to 
achieve a life goal, then I found it easier to help 
him achieve that same goal by different, more de- 
sirable behavior. 

Pat is a ten-year-old boy in the third grade. He 
lives in a small, disreputable house with his mother, 
father, and six brothers and sisters. From the time 
the children get home from school in the afternoon 


Te UNDERSTAND a person we must know 
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until they leave in the morning that small house is 
the scene of crowded, disorganized activity. Noise 
and confusion prevail, which causes mental strain; 
so Pat is very nervous. Whatever he does at home 
must be supervised and commented upon by, at 
least, several others. He is used to being dictated 
to; therefore, when he gets to school his spirit seems 
partly crushed. He lacks self-confidence and initia- 
tive. He reflects the atmosphere around him, being 
ready to follow any leader. When he is left alone, 
he goes about his work in a very commendable man- 
ner. He seems to appreciate kind attention. Pat’s 
goal, uconsciously, is to get order into his life. He 
wants quietness and peace; but it is impossible for 
him to attain his goal at home. I am trying to give 
him experiences which will develop self-confiedence 
and keep him as much as possible in situations 
which will foster mental peace. 


I know that many teachers have overloaded rooms 
and would find it hard to get the time to fill out a 
chart for each child, but there are always some chil- 
dren in the classroom who can be called the most 
difficult; begin with them. They are not properly 
adjusted and need to be understood more than the 
others, as far as the general welfare of the room 
is concerned. Of course, it takes time, but it does 
have its reward. Don’t attempt to fill out each one 
completely as you go. ,Write a comment on each 
child as it occurs to you. 

Tim feels discouraged. He is the son of a deli- 
cate father and an invalid mother. Tim is small 
for his age, pale and unhealthy. He realizes that 
his father cannot support his family and is com- 
pelled to look to outsiders for the necessities of life. 
He comes to school from a home of sadness and 
sits in his seat throughout most of the day, en- 
gaging in the quietest of activities except when he 
occasionally forgets. He likes school, and seems 
content to sit and dream his time away. His sister, 
who is two years older than he, is in the same grade 
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and feels that she must mother Tim at school, there- 
fore making him still less confident of himself. 
Being very timid, he sometimes starts when he is 
spoken to, then draws into his shell to dream again. 
I am trying to show him what facination awaits 
him in reading, in studying nature, in the thrill of 
self-expression, etc. I believe that he will then see 
in the future hopes for success and happiness. 

Sue is the daughter of a good-natured father and 
a socially ambitious mother who is much disturbed 
because of her daughter’s lack of success in her 
school work and nags her continuously. Constantly 
Sue hears her father blamed for the low social and 
financial standing of the family, hears him called 
“no good”. She is scolded over and over for fear 
that she will not raise the present standard of the 
family. She hates the strife she lives in at home 
and feels the need of sympathetic attention. There- 
fore, when she escapes to school, she immediately 
puts on an energetic front and cuts capers to get 
people to notice her. She wants to be the center of 
every discussion, game, and play. If she has no 
prominent part, then she often misbehaves to create 
one. When everyone in the classroom is working 
quietly, she is not satisfied and picks quarrels with 
her classmates. She must have attention! 

Bad behavior is the way many children solve their 
difficulties. They want attention as does everyone. 
They can always get it quickly and easily by bad 
behavior. 

First, I tried being firm, but it didn’t work. 
Of course, I tried to avoid a scene. Then I 
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tried the “sweet attitude” at every opportunity; 
still no good. She took advantage of my being 
too nice. Since then I have tried a combination 
of the two methods, being firm in a nice way. 
I try to impress upon her that she can do as well as 
anyone if she tries; that I have confidence in her 
ability; that I understand her situation. She is 
working to prove what she can do. Her mother 
and I agree that she has ability if she will use it 
and we are working together to get her vitally in- 
terested. I am trying to keep her in peaceful, 
pleasant attitudes because I feel that that is what 
she needs more than anything else. Her fight for 
attention has lessened a little, at least, and I can 
catch glimpses of a very lovable personality when 
self is forgotten. 


Alfred Adler says, “Knowledge of human beings 
is a prerequisite for the art of their treatment. So 
long as a teacher does not understand for what pur- 
pose a child exhibits his faults and practices his 
bad behavior, he will just keep on being personally 
injured, overwrought, and angry; and exactly as 
long the child will remain incorrigible, in spite of 
all warnings and punishment.” 


We really understand another when we study his 
character traits and know that we would behave as 
he does under identical circumstances. When we do 
this we will approach the individual with patience 
and with a definite aim in mind. And the task of 
dealing with a crowded room has been made much 
more interesting, if not less arduous. 





Emotional Factors as Contributing 


Causes of Reading Disability 


OST activities are characterized by three 
major types of learning, namely, intellec- 


tual, motor, and emotional. It is this lat- 
ter type that is so often overlooked. This is probably 
because teachers believe intellectual learning to be 
of primary importance and therefore fail to recognize 
the emotional learning potentialities of the children. 
Until they realize that emotion is a controlling fac- 
tor in the whole learning process, children will 
continue to meet failure, not because of any intel- 
lectual incapacity of their own but because teachers 
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fail to discover their needs. As a result, emotional 
conflicts and serious reading blocks will continue to 
arise through a sense of fear and feeling of total 
inadequacy. 

It is generally recognized that the emotionally 
secure and stable person is able to make full use of 
his abilities and capacities for absorbing new ma- 
terials and situations, whatever his actual mental 
ability may be. The shy, timid, retiring youngster, 
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who is not sure of his world, afraid of new situations 
and people, and afraid of the consequences of fail- 
ure, may be so emotionally blocked that he can make 
little use of his innate ability, however high it may be. 

If we assume that a thorough check-up has been 
made of possible physical causes for reading dis- 
ability with negative results, that mental and educa- 
tional tests indicate sufficient ability upon the part 
of the child, and yet we fail to get the necessary re- 
sults, the next move is a study of the child himself. 
Teachers should investigate the personalities of the 
youngsters who are placed in their care. They 
should explore the realm of their reactions, their 
feelings, their needs. To do so, they might ask them- 
selves the following questions: 


What is this child’s home background? 

Does he come to school with self-confidence and a 
readiness for new experiences born of emotionally 
stable home influences where his life is organized 
on a basis of security in the meeting of his many 
needs of understanding and affection; or does he 
come from a home where each new experience has 
been accompanied by doubt and fear of unpleasant 
consequences, where there is anxiety and fear that 
physical and material needs may not be met, where 
there is even doubt as to whether he is an important 
and loved member of his family? 


What are his school experiences? 

What does school mean to him? Was his entrance 
in school a happy adventure or did he look forward 
to it as something terrifying and unpleasant? Has 
he made a good adjustment with the children or is 
his main interest still centered in children and play 
instead of in materials and work? 


What was his first introduction to reading? 

Do his parents expect him to excel? Are they 
placing their expectations for his progress higher 
than he can achieve, thus putting him in the unhappy 
position of having to fail and disappoint them when 
he wants most to please? 

Has he had an unpleasant experience in connec- 
tion with reading? 

Has a parent or older brother or sister attempted 
to teach him by wrong methods, thus confusing him 
and robbing him of his confidence in his ability; or, 
has a misunderstanding teacher created fear rather 
than confidence through over-stern techniques? Has 
he been unfavorably compared to another child who 
has greater reading ability, thus discouraging and 
arousing a resentment and a sense of failure instead 
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of encouraging and building up confidence? Has he 
been helped at home by over conscientious parents 
with all good intentions, parents who have persisted 
in the techniques of nagging and pressure until the 
child has become convinced that he is a failure in 
their eyes and has built up a self-protective wall of 
indifference by which he has learned that his failure 
will not hurt as much if he does not try than if he 
tries and then fails to make the mark expected of 
him? 

What can a teacher do to help the child who seems 
capable but does not progress in reading? 


In an effort to discover any destructive attitudes 
that might lead to a dislike of school, the teacher 
might encourage the child to express his feelings 
about school, home and parents. In what is he most 
interested? Where is his interest centered? On a 
sick mother? On a baseball? On a hobby? On a 
new baby in the home? What are his feelings about 
himself? Does he think himself a failure or a suc- 
cess in games, in sports, with his gang, and in his 
family group? 

If he indicates success, is he possibly building a 
picture of himself as he wishes he might be in an 
attempt to cover a sense of failure and convince you 
and himself that he is not so bad after all? 

After gathering leads from the child that will help 
her see what is important to him, a home visit to the 
parents or a school interview with them will help 
the teacher fill out the picture of this youngster. 

If an attitude of great concern or fear of failure 
is expressed by parents, this may be looked upon as 
one definite cause for the failure of the child in 
reading, for an attitude of this type usually indicates 
a corresponding attempt made at home to force the 
child to succeed, thus building up discouragement 
and fear in relation to his school subjects. The 
teacher can do a great deal to encourage the parent 
to have more confidence in the child’s ability and to 
relieve her fears by herself assuming an attitude of 
confidence in the child. 

She may gain the parents’ codperation in per- 
mitting the school to assume full responsibility for 
the child’s progress, thus eliminating efforts on the 
part of the parent to help him at home. This places 
the teacher in a position for constructive work with 
the child in building up his confidence and a belief 
in his ability to succeed in contrast to his being under 
emotional pressure to excel at home. Even if a par- 
ent is well qualified educationally to help his child 
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at home without becoming upset or impatient when 
the child does not respond quickly, there is still a 
danger that the child may refuse to work at school 
since he has the assurance that he can learn more 
easily at home with mother than in the classroom 
setup. Again, a full responsibility on the part of 
the school is indicated. A definite attempt to corre- 
late the youngster’s outside life and interests with his 
reading may be productive of results. If his main 
interests in life, whatever they may be, are re-created 
for him in his reading, barriers of resistance and 
fear are often broken down. The mere meeting of 
familiar “old friends” helps to develop confidence. 
Children of first grade reading levels have been 
known to develop to fourth grade reading levels 
through the use of such materials as aeroplane me- 
chanics in simplified form. 





If we recognize and appreciate the child’s every 
small effort at progress, never slipping up on a 
chance to commend him, he will gain the necessary 
sense of importance and success which he needs in 
overcoming a difficult obstacle. 

In conclusion, may I suggest that children, as 
well as adults, react to their emotional environment 
to such an extent that they may succeed or fail ac- 
cording to the amount of security and satifaction they 
gain from it. They fail due to emotional blocking 
from an unsympathetic and misunderstanding en- 
vironment at home or at school as often as they fail 
from concrete physical and mental causes, but we 
have discovered that we have some small control of 
this third important factor through the recognition 
of the reality of the emotional needs of the child and 
through our growing ability to meet them. 





Book Reviews 


SocraL INTERPRETATION, by Arthur B. Moehlman. 1938. 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York. 485 pages. 
Price, $3.00. 


This text is designed both for graduate students of 
education and all active in the field of social better- 
ment. Social Interpretation includes the study and 
sympathetic comprehension of many agents—institu- 
tional, such as the board of education, superintendent, 
principal, the teaching personnel, the non-teaching per- 
sonnel, professional and non-professional, etc.; also 
community agents, such as the children, parent- 
teacher associations, parent councils, lay groups, radio, 
newspapers, school publications, etc. The functions 
of these agents of the community are pointed out in 
their interplay with the functions cf public education. 
“Publicity”, or propaganda in its pre-war sense, is no 
longer adequate in promoting the school’s service to 
the community; “public relations” of the school to the 
community is descriptive but does not carry the idea 
of unity of functioning in school and community; 
“social interpretation” is now the more acceptable 
term, defined by the author as “that activity whereby 
the institution is made aware of community conditions 
and needs and the factual informational service where- 
by the people are kept continuously informed of the 
purpose, value, conditions and needs of their educa- 
tional program.” 


It includes interpretation of the community as well 
as of the institution (school). Methodology here is 
completely at variance with “autocracy of academic 
tradition”. In the opinion of the author the pontifical 
attitude of the teaching profession and its conventional 
highly emotionalized appraisal by the community must 


be modified. Social interpretation would harmonize 
by understanding and codperating the function of 
the school with that of all other human agencies. 
The educational process is defined as primarily one 
of social reproduction. 

This book will serve as a weather vane under a 
somewhat beclouded pedagogical sky to the student 
of education as well as furnish enlightenment to a 
wider horizon for the educator, be he teacher, admin- 
istrator or parent. The principle of curriculum in- 
tegration is here applied to a larger sphere, the com- 
munity, whose wholeness, without cleavage, is cncom- 
passed under the label Social Interpretation. 

@. J. i. 


FLYING THE Printways, Carol Hovious. D. C. Health 
& Co., New York. 525 pages. Price, $1.40. 


To read this book is to verify the scope and pur- 
pose of the author set forth in the captain, “A Book 
for Everyone, Young or Old, Rich or Poor Who Would 
Read with Greater Speed, Accuracy and Intelligence.” 
The modern world has stepped up in speed and effi- 
ciency. There is today an abundance of reading ma- 
terial—books, magazines, papers. Added speed and 
efficiency in reading are most desirable if we would 
reap maximum satisfaction and enjoyment. In their 
unlimited number the “printways” vie with the air- 
ways, then why not learn to take them at a com- 
parative speed and ease? A study of this book will 
help achieve this goal. 

It is a rare accomplishment to write as you would 
talk to the reader. This, Hovious has achieved. 
Here he steps out of the academic role and talks fa- 
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miliarly, teaching as he talks on vital current topics 
and issues that in themselves appeal to young and 
old, and at the same time, with the aid of stimulat- 
ing exercises, he instructs his reader in the art of 
“flying the printways.” It is an intriguing title, but 
so is the whole book. 


Thousands of boys and girls were contacted to de- 
termine the selection of the stories told, and that ex- 
plains their appropriateness and interest. The author 
is the reader’s constant companion throughout, here 
guiding cautiously when difficulties are ahead, there 
letting him go on his own. Thus he wins the reader’s 
confidence and coOperation, and with that the wished- 
for greater skill in reading. 


The reviewer reciprocates the thought in the first 
line of the preface, “I wish I could talk with you 
about this book’, but as this is impossible, he has 
carried out the injunction in the last line, “Drop me 
a note and tell me how you like this book.” 


LIBRARY MANUAL FOR VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Drv1- 
SION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND TEXTBOOKS, STATE 
BoarRD OF EDUCATION, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 1937. 
179 pp. (bulletin, S. B. E., Vol. XX, No. 2). 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of the School 
Library Manual issued by the Division of School Li- 
braries and Textbooks in 1928. It treats the following 
topics: Standards; organization; care and repair of 
books; selection of books; magazines; pamphlet; clip- 
ping, music, postcard, poster and picture file; lessons 
on the use of the library; publicity and displays; stu- 
dent assistant librarians and library clubs; codpera- 
tion with other libraries; and making library reports. 
It also contains lists of supplementary textbooks and 
first purchase library books for Virginia elementary 
schools. The foreword outlines the type of library 
service to be expected in Virginia public schools from 
professionally trained librarians. 


The introduction gives a brief history of the growth 
of the public school library movement in Virginia 
since the establishment of the public school system. 
State aid for the purchase of school library books was 
provided by law under the administration of Super- 
intendent Joseph D. Eggleston; a Division of Text- 
books and School Libraries was set up in the State 
Department of Education during the administration 
of Superintendent Harris Hart; and provision was 
made for increased state appropriations and the em- 
ployment of an assistant supervisor of school libraries 
under the administration of Superintendent Sidney B. 
Hall, 


This library manual will be useful to both trained 
and untrained school librarians. A copy should be 
kept in each public school building as it contains 
much helpful material on the organization and man- 
agement of public school libraries, 
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Saving Our Sor, by M. X. Stewart. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 14. Public Affairs Committee, 8 West 
40th Street, New York. 31 pp. 


In this publication is the simplest and shortest 
presentation yet seen dealing with the question of 
conserving national soil resources. Clever pictorial 
graphs are given. It is adapted to grades six to eleven. 
Another interesting pamphlet is No. 12 of the above 
series ‘Farmers Without Land” which deals with the 
problem of increasing farm tenancy. 

E. C. M. 


ScreNcE tN Our Lives, by Gruenberg and Unzicker. 
1938. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
750 pages. Price, $1.76. 


To cultivate true appreciation and stimulate fur- 
ther study of science by the adolescent, the authors 
have here sought to integrate science with life ex- 
periences. Part one has four units—Air, Water, Fire, 
Earth; part two has four units entitled Controlling the 
Earth, Electricity, Being Alive, and Grasping Our 
World. In their paragraphs over three hundred ac- 
tivities are presented and ninety-seven problems are 
propounded dealing with questions that grow out of 
our daily experiences, 

Science is popularized not only by applying its prin- 
ciples to actual situations familiar to the pupil but, 
departing from the texts of the past, treats the subject 
matter in a connected narrative form. There are many 
illustrations whose legends are exceptionally complete 
and informative. Here is abundant information so 
presented as to be within the grasp of the less scien- 
tific minded pupil and to every reader is revealed the 
fact that science is an integral part of life and living. 


EveRyDAY Economics, Janzen and Stephenson. Silver 
Burdett Company. 512 pages. Price, $1.68. 


Today unusual emphasis is accorded the study of 
social sciences. They imply the study of history, 
government, geography, sociology, modern problems— 
courses that have been embodied in most of our high 
school curricula. Strangely and unfortunately the 
science of economics has not found its rightful place 
in many of our secondary schools despite the patent 
fact that all social and political problems have their 
economic implications that affect the individual, the 
community, the state and the nation. Economics, 
however elementary, complements the study of his- 
tory and its allied subjects. It completes the concep- 
tion intended to be conveyed by social sciences in 
their practical application to everyday living. Once 
considered a college subject, the elementary prin- 
ciples of economics are now in their presentation 
gauged to the high school pupil’s intelligence in lan- 
guage simple, interesting and understandable. 


Herein the authors of Everyday Economics have 
eminently succeeded. Their success is in no small 
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measure to be attributed to their experience as teach- 
ers with youth—an experience of many years, here 
compressed into a teachable, practical text on eco- 
nomics. This is at once apparent in the nature of the 
problems presented for discussion as well as in “For 
your Notebook” exercises. Many informative charts 
and pictographs break into the easy-to-read text, de- 
signed to enlist the interest of young students. Eco- 
nomics, thus presented, certainly creates an ability to 
appraise the elementary factors involved in daily 
transactions, both by young and old; leads to an in- 
telligent estimation of problems incident to daily 
living, and is therefore essential to the completion 
of a social science curriculum. 


FILM AND SCHOOL, A HANDBOOK IN MOVING-PICTURE 
EVALUATION, by Helen Rand and Richard Lewis. 
Published for the National Council of Teachers of 
English by D. Appleton-Century Company. 182 
pages. 


This book is the outgrowth of much study and 
thought on the part of the committee on standards 
for motion pictures of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. It is designed for the use of students 
as well as teachers and meets the need for material 
on motion-picture study and evaluation. It contains 
much information, with suggestions, plans, problems, 
and activities, directed toward the development of the 
proper critical attitude. It can be used in composi- 
tion, reading, and social-study classes, or as a guide 
to extra-curricular study in photoplay clubs and simi- 
lar groups. Students will like the section on the mak- 
ing of pictures, and teachers will appreciate the rat- 
ing scales as well as the suggestions for discussions, 
reports, and experiments. Both will value the many 
photographs showing steps in production, the excellent 
advice given to photoplay clubs, and the useful bib- 
liography of source material. 

G. G. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL Puysics, by Black and Davis. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 1938. 
710 pages. Price, $2.00. 


The abnormally increased high school population 
has introduced in this, as in other fields of education, 
pupils of new calibre and taste, whose tendency is to 
the utilitarian and away from academic formulas. In 
the course of this modern development of a new per- 
sonnel in the student body, some classes have failed 
to hold a proportionate increase in attendance. Aghast, 
pedagogical leaders and textbook writers alike have 
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set to work to reformulate the content of subjects as 
well as their method of presentation with a view to 
adapt them to the prevailing intellectual levels. The 
aim is not to sacrifice thoroughness but to attain 
thoroughness with added utility and simplicity. 


A careful examination of Hlementary Practical 
Physics reveals that the authors have sought and suc- 
ceeded in achieving to a marked degree the adapta- 
tion of this text to present-day needs. The universal 
application of physics is brought home to the pupil by 
linking it with his daily experiences. For the most 
part non-technical in language, all formulas, necessary 
technical expressions, and abstract theories are ex- 
plained in words within the range of the pupil's vocab- 
ulary and are further simplified by abundant concrete 
facts, so indispensable to their comprehension for im- 
mature minds. One hundred fifty-six pages are de- 
voted to electricity; thirty pages to radio. The other 
divisions of this subject are treated in customary 
proportion. All are supplemented with many explana- 
tory illustrations that clarify the printed page. These, 
with other features that conform to sound principles 
of pedagogy, unite to place Hlementary Practical 
Physics in the forefront of high school texts—a text 
withal most commendable. 





Pupil Participation in School Government 
(Continued from page 240) 


educational pupil-participation-program will and has 
produced results. 

Pupils soon learn that participation in the govern- 
ment of the school insures a hearing on all matters 
pertaining to their progress and well being, so much 
so that the veto power of the administration is seldom 
necessary. They soon see that punishment is inevit- 
able, or more nearly so, when detection is broadened 
by the presence of representatives in all rooms and 
activities of the school. This factor is a strong argu- 
ment for the system in addition to the others, for it 
is generally recognized that certain detection and 
sure punishment are more deterrent than severe pun- 
ishment administered to only a fraction of the 
offenders. 

Student government has contributed and will con- 
tinue to create desirable outcomes in the life of the 
pupil who is given the opportunity to share in the 
experiences of citizenship. 
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Teachers 


Reading and Writing 
and Arithmetic Are BUT 
Important 


YES 


Remember 


To Impress Upon The Youngsters, 
Daily, The Importance Of... . 


(1) Looking both ways before 
crossing the street. 


(2) Correct diet, including “a 
quart a day” of MILK (for 
absolute safety it should 
be Properly Pasteurized.) 


You see, we want your pupils to have 
good health and long lives in which to 
enjoy the comfort, economy and con- 
venience of travel by Bus........ 


Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 











A Good Place To Buy 


YOUR GENUINE 


a 
EASY WEEKLY OR MONTHLY TERMS 


NO NOTES TO SIGN. Make your payments at our store 
just like your furniture account. Frigidaires are Priced 
from $119.50 to $549.00. 

Your FRIGIDAIRE, when purchased here, is backed by 
a thoroughly — service department, servicing only the 
refrigerators we sell 


DABNEY & BUGG 
10-12 EAST BROAD STREET 


VIRGINIA 7 
ENGRAVING CO.: ; 
ARTISTS —=(3— DESIGNERS 


LIME AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 
101 GOVERNOR S ST. « RICHMOND, VA. | PHONE 2-0776 
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Seaking a Position ? 


Prompt, efficient, and reliable service to beginning teachers 
or those planning for their professional advancement. A 
personal interest in each candidate. Early calls for next 
September are coming. Register now for spring placements. 


Give training and experience. Fourteenth year. 
THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 





William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 








frou ONE TEACHER Z> 
Dear Frances: Ccth eon 
I’m rejoicing that I 


followed your suggestion 
about joining the T.C.U. 
Their air mail check came 
this morning, and how I need- 
ed it to help pay the doctor, 
the nurse and the hospital 
bills. The doctor says that 
Ill get well faster now, and 
I'll be back to work with you 
soon. 


With much love, 
Jane 


BE SAFE—Get Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


What if misfortune suddenly comes your way? Will you 
be like Jane—comfortable in the thought that back of you 
is the great friendly T.C.U., ready to send you a check by 
fastest air mail? That is exactly what T.C.U. means to 
its member-teachers—a true friend and a financial helper 
in time of misfortune. If you are not already under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella, act promptly, as Jane did. “Later on” 
may be too late. 


All These Benefits Are Yours 

At A Cost of Less Than A Nickel A Day 
$50 a Month when you are totally disabled by confining 
sickness or accidental injuries (including automobile acci- 
dents). $50 a Month wher you are quarantined and your 
salary has stopped. $25 a Month for illness that does not 
confine you to the house, but keeps you from your work. 
In addition, hospital and operation benefits. $333 to $1000 
for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. Double 
these benefits for travel accidents sustained in railroad, 
street car or steamboat wreck. Policies paying larger bene- 
fits will be issued you if you so desire. 


it Costs So Little To Be Safe—and 
So Much To Be Sorry 
You will never miss the very small cost of a T.C.U. Policy 
—and how you will appreciate the comforting protection 
it gives—and the ready cash when you need it most. 


Send the Coupon Today! No Agent Will Call 
The T.C.U. employs no agents, so you will not be annoyed 
by personal calls. All facts are plainly given in writing. 
You will like the generous T.C.U. Policy and especially 
its low cost. 


TEACHERS CASUA avy UNDERWRITERS 


942 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 942 T.C.U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am a white teacher, interested in know- 
ing about your Protective Benefits. Send 
me the whole story and booklet of testi- 
monials. 


Name 
Address 


FOUNDED 


1899 














NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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° BARDWELL, MABIE and TRESSLER’S 
Elementary English in Action 
YOU PRACTICE BOOKS 
For use with the authors’ Elementary English in 


pe 
Action series or any other standard text. 
i N OWw Practice Book B (Grade II1)_$0.24 
Practice Book C (Grade IV)-. .24 
Practice Book D (Grade V)_-- .24 
Practice Book E (Grade VI)_. .24 
. Practice Book F (Grade VII). .32 
what a time saver a good Practice Book G (Grade VIII) .36 
workbook is—how it en- 


hs F and G are available in Regular and Non- 
courages the learning consumable editions; the others, B to E, in 


process — how it diag- Regular Editions only. 
noses pupil needs, pro- WHEAT 


vides practice, measures Practice Books for Arithmetic 


achievement, and devel- Seven books for Grades II-VIII. For use with any standard 
ops self-dependence! text. Provide skillfully distributed drills on all the related 
’ operations in the course in arithmetic. Grades II-IV, each 

$0.24. Grades V-VIII, each $0.28. 


D. C. HEATH ann COMPANY  _ 180 varick srrEET, NEW YORK CITY 








Travel anywhere..any day 


Unexcelled facilities on the SOUTHERN for 


for producing A fare for every purse! PER MILE 


QUALITY PRINTING | | 2° Seg st Rome Te 


Coach Tickets 


PER Mite ...for each mile traveled. 


efficiently 2 Vy Round Trip Tickets 


and 
economically 


.+. for each mile traveled . . . return limit 15 days. 
Good in Sleeping and Parior Cars on payment of 
PER MILE proper charges for space oecupied. 


2 in Round Trip Tickets 


... for each mile traveled . . . return limit 6 months. 
Good in oy and Parlor Cars on payment of 
PER MILE proper charges for space occupied. 





Catalogs and Publications 
C 
our specialty 3 One Way Tickets 


.- Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 


PER MILE of proper charges for space occupied. 
iin i i 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


——en 


Air-Conditioned Pullman and Dining Cars 
Be Comfortable in the Safety of 
TRAIN TRAVEL 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. Consult Your Local Ticket Agent, or Write 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. F. H. Poston, Div. Pass. Agt., Richmond, Va. 


Southern Railway System 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Nearly everyone likes to chew Gum 




















“Long Distance” Lends 
Enchantment 


There’s magic in a long distance tele- 
phone call. 


Yet to thousands of people it is an every- 
day commonplace matter, familiar as 
the making of a local call. 


It’s so cheap, too. After 7 in the eve- 
ning, and al] day Sundays, the lowest 
rates are in effect. Make a call to some 
out-of-town relative or friend tonight. 


Ask “Long Distance” for the rate. You'll 
probably be mightily surprised to find 
how low it is. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia 














It’s a Wholesome 


Healthy, Natural Pleasure 


When you enjoy chewing gum you quite 
unconsciously benefit your teeth and 
gums with natural exercise and massage. 
Chewing gum daily keeps your teeth 
white — increasing the charm of your 
smile, adding to your good looks 
—and promotes a healthy alka- 
line-mouth. Four factors toward 
Good Teeth are (1) Nutrition (2) 
Your Dentist (3) Clean Teeth and 
(4) plenty_of Chewing Exercise, 
Chewing gum aids factors 3 and 
4. There’s a reason, a time and 
place for gum. Buy some today. 
-_ 


University Research forms basis of this ad. National 
Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, S.1, W. Y. 








WHAT THE STUDENT GETS from 


Economics 
Basic Principles and Problems 
By RUDOLF K. MICHELS 


HE GETS a closely knit presentation of economic 
principles, economic problems, and recent eco- 
nomic legislation. Principles, problems, and leg- 
islation are dovetailed. 


HE GETS a text that was written specifically for 
the secondary school level, and made still more 
understandable through illustrations and simple 
charts, tables, and graphs. 

HE GETS unbiased information on the economic 
forces at work today, fairly and fearlessly writ- 
ten. 


HE GETS education for improved citizenship and 
for sounder business judgments. 


List Price, $1.60 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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OUR WAYS OF LIVING 


Wilson, Wilson, Erb and Others 





A NEW SERIES, built on the unit plan, which offers a sound, practical program for teach- 
ing the social studies. 
These four books 
—acquaint the pupil with the chief factors affecting our daily life, geographic influences, 
our inheritance from the past, the interdependence of social groups 
—impress him with the marvels of modern industry, transportation, communication, ma- 
chines, agriculture 
—quicken his appreciation of the arts, the value of education, the great importance of 
sound government and 
—help him to form correct habits of thought and high standards of living. 


The series may be used as a basal course in the social studies or as a means of correlating 
geography, history, and civics. 


Ways of Living in Many Lands 

Where Our Ways of Living Come From 
Living in the Age of Machines 

Richer Ways of Living 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO | 
300 Pike Street 


























A COMPLETE READING PROGRAM 
The Unit-Activity Reading Series 
and 
The Supplementary Pamphlets 
make possible 


Integrated units of work. 





A program of interesting, worthwhile material which extends and enriches knowl- 
edge and understanding. 


Development of reading skills, habits, and attitudes with a content which at the 
same time develops the primary social studies and science concepts. 


An individualized reading program. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
GEORGE G. ANDERTON, REPRESENTATIVE, SALUDA, VIRGINIA 
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